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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 


Vol. 44 : Boston, August, 1911 


FIRST BAND OF MERCY ORGANIZED BY THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HUMANE SOCIETY 
In Six Months 1000 Bands with 50,000 Members Have Been Formed in the Public Schools of Pittsburgh by Superintendent Bell (See page 43) 
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Dumb Animals 


. For Our Dumb Animals by DR. JAMES L. TRYON, Secretary Massachusetts Peace Society 


A HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE WITH ENGLAND 


Announcement of Plans for World-Wide Centennial Celebration in 1914 


O an American nothing is’ so in- 
teresting in the life of the nations 
today as the new sense of friend- 
ship between the United States 

and Great Britain. This feel- 

ing has become more sacred 
since we have begun to realize 
the fact that we have had peace 
with England for a whole cen- 
tury. Irritating questions have 
arisen like the Oregon Question, 
the Trent Affair, the Alabama 

Claims, the Fisheries Dispute, the Alaskan 

Boundary and the Bering questions, some 

of which, particularly the Trent Affair and the 

Alabama Claims, have brought us to the verge of 

war, but the good sense of both peoples has been 

sufficient to settle without resort to arms such 
difficulties as have arisen. 


No two countries have honored the principle 
of arbitration more than England and the United 
States. To arbitration we have always re- 
sorted when we could not come to an agreement 
by diplomatic negotiation. No two countries 
have proposed more legislation for the pre- 
vention of war than Great Britain and the 
United States. The delegates of both nations 
worked side by side for a world treaty of arbi- 
tration and for the institution of the Hague 
Court of Arbitral Justice in 1907; both worked 
side by side in the International Naval Con- 
ference at London, which drafted the Declaration 
of London, a code of prize law. 


Our two countries are now engaged in making 
a treaty by which they are to refer to the Hague 
Court of Arbitration all disputes that they can- 
not settle by diplomatic negotiation. Questions 
of honor and of vital interest will be submitted 
to the Court like any others. This treaty, if 
ratified, ought to make war between the English- 
speaking peoples impossible and unthinkable. It 
ought also to lead to similar treaties with other 
countries. France, and it is hoped Japan and 
Germany, may also consider making the same 
kind of treaty with the United States. When 
all these countries are bound together with the 
United States in an arbitration agreement of this 
strong character, we shall have reached a new 
era in international peace. 


But great as is the progress indicated by these 
measures none of them has so impressed the 

pular imagination as the thought that there 
~ been a whole century of peace between the 
English-speaking countries. It is for this 
reason that a proposition to celebrate the anni- 
versary has met with wide approval. Sugges- 
tions are already offered as to the best methods 
of observing the centenary. 


ety: 
» 


Universal Thanksgiving for Peace 


If there is no war in the immediate future, and 
none is expected between these two countries, 
the hundred years of peace will have been 
fulfilled on December 24, 1914, the anniversary 
of the Treaty of Ghent which closed the War of 
1812. It has been suggested that on that day 
there be a historic pilgrimage made by repre- 
sentatives of the English-speaking nations to the 
city of Ghent where appropriate historical ex- 
ercises should be held; also that on that day 
religious services of thanksgiving be held in all 
Christian churches of all denominations through- 
out the civilized world with the ringing of bells 
of rejoicing and the singing of hymns of praise. 

But the celebration will not be confined to a 
single day or place, or even to the churches, but 
it is likely to extend over a period of several 
weeks, to be held in various centers of the 
English-speaking world and to appeal to a large 
variety of interests. The celebration is likely 
to have a two-fold character, spectacular and 
intellectual. - 

It has been suggested on the spectacular side 
that there be a water festival held on the Great 


Lakes which shall be symbolic of peace, that 
there shall be on the Great Lakes a parade of 
the merchant marine of Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States, that a memorial bridge 
with arches symbolic of ce shall be built 
across the Niagara River binding the two coun- 
tries together. An international pageant has 
been proposed like that which was held at the 
time of the Burritt Centennial in 1911. This 
could be made symbolic of the development of 
the world-peace idea. Every nationality in the 
United States might be represented by a con- 
tingent and each one could show what its own 
people had contributed toward peace. The 
peace idea might also be enlarged so that the 
procession could represent the contributions of 
the different nationalities to the good of the 
world in other ways, especially for the benefit 
of mankind and all living creatures. In this 
way the celebration would appeal not only to 
the Englishman, the American of English descent 
and the Canadian, but to all the races under the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack. It 
should interest ‘all and appeal to the imagination 
of all in order that the lessons of the occasion 
sand be brought into every British and American 
ome. 


Honor to the Peacemakers 


On the intellectual side it would be possible 
to honor in orations, essays, poems, compositions 
in the schools and in public exercises of a varied 
character, the men and the women who have 

romoted the peace movement or preserved 
riendship between the United States and Great 
Britain. We might commemorate thus the ser- 
vices of Chatham and Burke who by eloquent 
speeches tried to conciliate the mother country 
and the colonies before the Revolutionary War; 
John Jay who in 1794 made with England the 
treaty that is known by his name which laid the 
foundation of the arbitration system between 
the United States and Great Britain; of Charles: 
Bagot and Richard Rush who drew up the agree- 
ment for the limitation of armaments on the 
Great Lakes in 1817; of Daniel Webster and 
Lord Ashburton who in 1842 made the treaty 
which settled dangerous questions between the 
United States and Great Britain; of Prince 
Albert and William H. Seward whose conciliatory 
influence at the time of the Trent Affair pre- 
vented war between our two countries; of John 
Bright, Richard: Cobden, William E. Forster, 
the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Gladstone, who 
roved themselves friends of the United States 
in the hour of the Civil War and after; of men 
like Edward John Phelps and James Russell 
Lowell who, as ministers of the United States to 
Great Britain, helped to cement the bonds of 
friendship between our two peoples; of King 
Edward, the Peacemaker, who at the time of the 
Venezuelan Affair, while Prince of Wales, ex- 
pat the deepest feeling of friendship for the 
nited States; who also was the arbitrator in 
the case of Chile and Argentina around which 
* centers the beautiful story of the Christ of the 
Andes, and made the name of England a name 
of peace and fraternity with all nations during 
his illustrious reign. We might commemorate 
David Low Dodge, Dr. Noah Worcester, William 
Ladd, William Ellery Channing and Charles 
Sumner, the founders of the early peace move- 
ment in America; men who served as arbitrators 
like Charles Francis Adams who saved the Geneva 
Arbitration; men who proposed great peace 
measures like Lord Pauncefote, whose plan for 
the Hague Court Arbitration proved to be the 
most acceptable, and John Hay whose golden 
rule diplomacy in the Orient brought honor to 
the American flag. 


These and other features, historic, literary, 
picturesque, may all be worked out in such 
manner as to educate the Briton and the Ameri- 
can and to inspire all nations to walk in the 
paths of peace. 


For Our Dumb Animals DR. W. O. STILLMAN 
President American Humane Association 


A SUCCESSFUL HUMANITARIAN 


S President of The American Humane 
A iation I receive large numbers of 
letters relating to the anti-cruelty cause 
from all parts of the world, but most of 
all from our own country. Among my most 
valued correspondents is a lady in a large Ameri- 
can city who has the true humanitarian spirit 
and is very successful in her humane work. She 
seeks to convince the minds and win the hearts 
of those who are cruel and is, apparently, quite 
successful in doing so. That sort of humanity 
which is purely compulsory and dependent upon 
fear of the law, is more or less of a failure. It is 
better than nothing, but the kind that wears 
and gets better with age, is the kind where people 
become convinced of the justice and beauty of 
humanity and not only practise it but teach it 
to others. 

I will venture to quote from a letter just re- 
ceived from this correspondent which I am sure 
will serve as an object lesson for us all. It 
points out right methods and I am sure will find 
many imitators among the great army of those 
interested in this cause who read Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. My correspondent writes:— 

“T wanted something more far-reaching than 
a reprimand from an agent of'the S. P. C. A., 
although these are good and, of course, must be 
used at times. I saw a case of cruelty upon the 
part of a driver of a coal wagon, and spoke to 
him at the time and had it stopped. Then, 
instead of reporting it to one of the anti-cruelty 
societies, I did so to the coal company, sending 
a copy of ‘Black Beauty,’ and asking to have 
it passed around among the drivers, and also 
sending one of the large ‘Horse Prayer’ post- 
cards, asking to have it put up in their stables, 
and enclosing a Band of Mercy card and button, 
with the offer of more if the men wished them. 

“The result has been the forming of a Band of 
Mercy composed of forty-two men, with a- 
deeply-interested president who expects to have 
many more members. It is called the ‘Drivers’ 
Band of Mercy,’ and I was so pleased about it 
that if I were a boy I would have tossed up my 
cap in the air and given three cheers for the 
merciful drivers. Long may they flourish and 
may many more be added to them. They have 
a club-house and I sent them framed copies of 
your beautiful edition of the ‘Horse’s Prayer’ 
and ‘Eulogy on the Dog.’ This plan also 
worked well with a large milk company which 
sid for not being reported to the 


Now, it seems to me that this way of reaching 
the minds and consciences of drivers is infinitely 
better, and exhales more of the spirit of mercy, 
than the old plan which we have followed so 
vigorously for so many years, where men were 
promptly haled into court, publicly disgraced 
and hardened, and either reprimanded or con- 
victed. I have been-executive officer for nearly 
twenty years of a very active anti-cruelty so- 
ciety and we have tried to do a good work in 
behalf of horses and other animals. Our agents 
have been vigilant and many cases are reported 
and a certain number prosecuted. But it seems 
to me that the spirit and method adopted by my 
good correspondent is a plan that will win more 
converts and produce greater humanity in the 
long run than the militant spirit which was, 
perhaps, so necessary in order to start the humane 
crusade a generation or more ago. May she 
have many imitators. 


If He who made us made all other crea- 
tures also, if they find a place in His provi- 
dential plan, if His tender mercies reach to 
them—and this we Christians most cer- 
tainly believe—then I find it absolutely 
inconceivable that He should have so ar- 
ranged the avenues of knowledge that we 
can attain to truths which it is His will 
that we should master, only through the 
unutterable agonies of beings which trust 
in us. 


DR. WESTCOTT, Bishop of Durham. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
PRICELESS JIP 


All night long the folks on the farm 
Had searched for the little child 
Who had strayed the afternoon before, 
And the mother’s grief was wild. 
Neighbors in vain searched wood and dell, 
The roads, barns, haystacks, even the well. 


The peddler’s wagon was brilliant red, 
And yellow its four wheels glowed, 

It was hung with brooms and shiny tins, 
And rag sacks were its load, 

Drawn by gray horses at easy jog, 

While under it trotted a little brown dog. 


“‘Whoa!”’ cried the peddler, ‘‘What’s wrong here?" 
The mother wept as her arms she tossed. 

The neighbors answered, ‘‘She thinks he’s dead— 
Her two years’ old little boy is lost.” 

“Get me his shoes,’’ said the peddler man. 

“You cannot find him. Here’s one who can.”’ 


“Come here, Jip! Smell these shoes and see 
If you can find him. I'll bet he can!” 

Jip smelled the shoes, then nosed the ground, 
Then out the gate to the meadow ran, 

And after the dog the peddler flew, 

And after him neighbors and mother too. 


Jip’s sharp nose to the trail he kept, 
Up hill, down hollow where grass was deep, 
He knew by the scent where the feet had led, 
And barked when he found him,—fast asleep, 
Tear-stained, hungry, and frightened, too, 
At the barking and shouting, and hullabaloo. 


Baby close in glad arms was clasped, 

Fed and. kissed, while his mother smiled. 
“A hundred dollars,”’ the father said, 

“T’ll give for the dog that found my child!” 
The peddler patted the little brown head. 
““Money won't buy little Jip,’’ he said. 


MARY BAILEY, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


THE LITTLE WHITE DOG 


Little white dog with the meek brown eyes, 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 
Would a juicy bone meet your heart's desire? 
Or a cozy rug by a blazing fire? 
Or a sudden race with a truant cat? 
Or a gentle word? or a friendly pat? 
Is the worn-out ball you have always near 
The dearest of all the things held dear? 
Or is the home you left behind 
The dream of bliss to your doggish mind? 
But the little white dog just shook his head 
As if ‘“‘None of these are best,’’ he said. 
A boy's clear whistle came from the street; 
There’s a wag of the tail and a twinkle of feet, 
And the little white dog did not: even say, 
‘‘Excuse me, ma’am,”’ as he scampered away; 
But I’m sure as can be his greatest joy 
Is just to trot behind that boy. 

MAY ELLIS NICHOLS in Observer. 


A BUSY DOG 


Collie, a dog owned by Eric Larson of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has a mission in life, according to 
the Times of that city. But he is no dreamer. 
This dog has worked the last five years at his 
calling. Every day of the school year Collie 
takes Mr. Larson’s three children to school and 
escorts them home. 

Annie goes to the Rollins school, Sallie to the 
Westport high school and Lillie, the youngest, 
to the White school. From the nature of things, 
Collie can’t take all of them to school together, 
so he does his best and brings Sallie and Annie 
down and then runs back to the White school 
to meet Lillie at recess. 

At noon he takes Annie home and leaves for 
the White school with Lillie after luncheon. 
Sallie leaves the high school at three. Collie 
meets her, escorts her home and hurries off to 
Lillie, who is out of the White school at 4 o'clock. 
Annie has to come home alone, but the dog makes 
up for it by visiting her at the afternoon recess. 

The dog is known to the children at the schools 
and he is always ready for a romp. 


GEARY CLEVENGER AND HIS DOG “STUB” 


Constant and devoted companions are the boy and dog who appear above. They are members 
of the family of Mayor Clevenger of Burns, Oregon. The dog is both playmate and protec- 
tor and has already saved his young master from several perilous situations. _The mutual 
affection and understanding of the pair has been often shown as will readily be inferred from 


the picture. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 

A gloom like the darkness of Egypt has settled 
over our office, writes the editor of the Scott 
County (Indiana) Journal. Bill, the office dog, 
is dead. 

Bill was not a handsome dog. Indeed, he 
was so homely that he was interesting to look at. 
But Bill had a heart of pure gold. He came to 
The Journal office about a year ago—a disreput- 
able-looking homeless cur with a whipped look 
in his brown eyes. A few kind words spoken 
to him at that time made such an impression 
on his sensitive soul (yes, The Journal believes 
that dogs have souls) that he at once constituted 
himself a member of our staff and became a 
faithful defender of the office and an inseparable 
companion of the editor and employes. But his 
friendship for Miss Anna Ervin was especially 
strong, amounting in fact to jealousy; no enemy 
might point a finger at her and no friend might 
“touch the hem of her garment,” without in- 
curring Bill’s displeasure. Whenever a stranger 
entered the sanctum Bill would place himself 
between him, or her, and Anna, and the imagined 
intruder was warned by his jealous eye to stand 
aloof. Of one or two who disregarded his warn- 
ing bristles, Bill had an implacable distrust and 
whenever he met them never failed to show his 
unfriendly feeling. Although he never bit or 
seriously hurt anyone, he became a terror to a 
few to whom he exhibited his ferocious bluff. 

For little children and nearly everyone else 
Bill had a friendly wag of the tail, and if every- 
one to whom he has smiled with his soulful eyes 
were to bring a single blossom to his grave he 
would rest tonight beneath a wilderness of 
flowers. 


THE BOY AND HIS DOG 
[Editorial in Evansville, Indiana, Courier] 


Next to his mother the thing in this world the 
small boy loves best is his dog. The homelier 
the animal is, the more unattractive he appears 
to other eyes, the fonder the boy is of him. And 
his affection is more than equalled by the de- 
votion of the dog. 

It is a theory of some of the psychic researchers 
that transference of thought, or telepathy, isa - 
survival of a power the human mind had of 
communicating with another before speech was 
born. If this is true, the power is ¢lear and 
strong between the boy and his dog. They 
understand each other perfectly. They need no 
man language or dog language. The two are 
always in complete rapport. 

We read the other day of a little fellow who 
ran away to escape a whipping and was drowned 
in a slough. It was the boy’s dog which dis- 
covered his master’s bedraggled little cap and 
pointed out to the rescuers where to find the 
body. Such happenings are not infrequent, but 
they are always pathetic. What must be the 
depths of the dog’s feelings when such a calamity 
comes into his life; and it must be all the more 
profound because he cannot give expression to it. 
The dog can express his joy, his love and his 
devotion. He can express them buoyantly, 
abundantly with every bit of his body to the 
very tip of his tail. But grief he can only show 
by a quiet look from sad and mournful eyes, too 
full for tears. One other way he has and it is 
not uncommon. Often on a newly marked grave 
the body of a dog is found. He has given 
expression to his feelings in the only way left to 
him—by dying. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


By L. M. DOUGHTY, Great Bend, Alberta 


CARE OF THE FARM HORSE 


in agricultural pursuits, especially in 

the province of Alberta. e would 

not get far without the patient quad- 
ruped who draws our loads and carries our 
burdens. He is so closely interwoven in our 
industrial and business life that were we called 
upon to adjust our farming operations to the use 
of some other motive power, our plans would be 
demoralized and our prosperity receive a serious 
check. In view, therefore, of the importance of 
the place filled by the farm horse, it behooves us 
to care for him in a manner that will conserve 
his energy and enhance his usefulness. 

The farm horse needs a stable, a comfortable 
stall in which to rest when the day’s work is 
done. Don’t put him in a dungeon, with no 
light or ventilation and expect him to be in good 
trim for the next day. Neither should he be 
compelled to stand under a leaky shed where the 
water drips through for three days after each 
shower. A good bed is as essential to the com- 
fort of the horse as of the man. As to feed, the 
best is none too good, clean, bright hay, with 
oats that are not smutty nor dirty. Decide the 
quantity for yourself, but don’t be stingy. A 
man who can’t tell what amount of feed is re- 
quired by a horse after he has worked him for a 
few weeks hasn’t sense enough to farm anyway. 
All horses do not require the same amount of 
food any more than all men. Study your horse. 
Feed him enough to enable him to do his work. 
And pay some attention to his likes and dislikes 
if possible. He works for his keep alone and surely 
he is entitled to something better than a forkful 
of musty hay under his feet and a quart of 
screenings in a dirty feed box. 

The horse at work should be well combed and 
brushed every morning, and a few strokes at 
night would not hurt him. If any of you enjoy 
going without washing your face and combing 
your hair possibly you would be consistent in 
letting your horse do without grooming. 

The harness, too, should receive attention. 
There is neither humanity, economy nor com- 
mon sense in having your horse’s shoulders 
peeled and raw, his back sore, and his mouth 
torn with the bit. See that the collar fits the 
horse, better to buy a new collar than use one 
that does not fit. Then keep it clean and smooth. 
If the collar becomes coated wash it off at night 
with a rag and some warm water, and in the 
morning it will be clean and smooth as when 
new. If you wil] make your collars fit and keep 
them clean you will seldom need a pad, and the 
horse will have better shoulders and be more 
comfortable at work without a pad. The hames, 


a3 farm horse is an important factor 


too, should fit the collar, with the pull so adjusted 
that it will bear evenly on the shoulder, and keep 
in one position. A little attention to other parts 
of the harness will prevent galls, bruises, rubs 
and the like. 

Kindness is appreciated by a horse as well as 
by a man. The owners of the world’s famous 
race-horses will not allow a groom about the 
stables who swears at horses, neither will they 

rmit harsh treatment of any kind. The farm 

iorse may not be as finely bred as his brother 
of the turf, but he will respond to kindly treat- 
ment none the less. 

From the standpoint of right the farm horse 
deserves kindness, care, and good feeding. It 
is his due. It is all he gets, and too often much 
more than he gets, for a lifetime of toil and 
service. I believe that we will some day render 
an account of our treatment of these creatures 
entrusted to our care to the Great Father who 
lends them to us. 

But we owe it to ourselves as well. We do not 
invest in horseflesh, especially at present prices, 
as a matter of philanthropy. It is a business 
proposition. We buy horses because we expect 
a profit on our investment. The better care we 
bestow upon our horses the better service they 
will render and the longer they will last, hence 
it pays in dollars and cents. I drove the trail 
recently with a man whose team weighed 700 
pounds more than mine. Our loads were the 
same, 3,000 pounds, yet my team handled their 
load much more easily than the heavy team, 
simply because they were in shape to work. The 
prudent man will conserve his capital by a 
proper care of the horses that till his soil.— 
Bulman's Magazine. 


A TRAVELING HUMANE AGENT 


Mr. Edward Gordon, a commercial traveler 
whose business requires the use of a livery team 
in all the larger cities of the United States and 
Canada, is voluntarily posting up copies of ‘“The 
Horse’s Prayer” in the various stables he visits. 
It was a happy thought of Mr. Gordon to take 
on a supply of our literature, as a gratuitous 
“side line.” The plan presents many sugges- 
tions for voluntary humane work by those in 
similar positions. 


When you see a horse or mule in diffi- 
culty, stand by and lend a hand, if possible. 
It is not improper or undignified to take 
hold and help, but your presence, at least, 
may act as a restraining influence upon a 
cruel driver. 


“PAT” AND MATE, NORTH ADAMS FIRE DEPARTMENT 


For Our Dumb Animals 
“MY SISTER”’ 
[Suggested by a Visit to Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge, Massachusetts] 
In that hushed city of the dead, 
More beautiful than poet’s dream, 
Whose stately monuments arise 
And snowy marbles flash and gleam 
Above the place of last repose 
Beneath the myrtle and the rose 
Of those loved sleepers there, 


Naught speaks to me of deeper woe, 
Of more undying, faithful love, 

Than does a simple slab engraved 
Sister;”” on the stone above 

The foot of this low grassy mound 

Crouches, disconsolate, a hound,— 
Fit emblem of despair! 


The matchless grace of every line, 
The drooping head, dejected pose, 
Alas, too eloquently speak 
Of grief that no abatement knows; 
Refusing to be comforted, 
His lonely vigils o'er the dead 
Unceasingly he keeps. 


O love enduring, passion-pure, 
What fitter emblem hath man found - 
Thee to express and typify 
Than this—the trusty, faithful hound? 
What mute appeal to all who pass,— 
This figure in the emerald grass 
“Where she, “my sister,"’ sleeps! 


LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


DAYS OF REST FOR HORSES 


A business concern in Baltimore which buys 
only the best stock for its draft-horses, gives 
each horse a day of rest every week in addition 
to Sunday. The firm is convinced by experience 
that this practice increases the working capacity 
of the horses on days when they are in service 
and lessens veterinary expenses. 


A DOCKED HORSE 


Some of us Christian people have woefully 
failed in sturdy epee to wanton cruelty, to 
suffer the return of a practice which should have 
passed with the dark ages. See the noblest of our 
animal brethren, the horse, deformed and tor- 
tured to please a whim of degenerate taste. A 
docked horse is such a monstrosity, artistically, 
that it is astounding that those claiming even 
rudimentary taste can regard it with even the 
least degree of allowance. Artistically, a docked 
horse is in the same plight as a bird without a 
tail, the most unbalanced, forlorn creature that 
instinctively hides itself for very shame and 
self-disgust. JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


Kor Our Dumb Animals 
INTELLIGENT FIRE HORSE 

The North Adams, Massachusetts, fire depart- 
ment owns a horse which seems to be almost 
human. At the time when “Pat,” as he is 
popularly known, was purchased from the West 
he was somewhat wild and unused to ways of 
fire laddies. Some of the men attempted to 
train him to the work, but he was unruly and 
fractious. Mr. William Harris, his present 
driver, took him in hand and in a short time 
Pat was a thorough fire horse. He seemed to 
fall in love with his master, and was kind and 
contented only when driven by him. 

Last winter Harris was sick for about three 
months, during which time Pat was so lonesome 
that he would not eat his meals and actually 
fell away in flesh. Nothing the other men could 
do would satisfy him. 

As soon as Driver Harris recovered, he re- 
turned to the stable and, as he entered, called 
out, “Hello! Pat.’’ The horse looked around 
and showed by his actions that he recognized 
the voice. The meeting of two bosom friends 
after a long separation could not be more cordial. 
Now Pat’s appetite has come back, and he is 
gaining in flesh and seems perfectly happy. 

REV. H. A. MITCHELL, 

North Adams, Mass. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A Twice-Told Tale 


T was in the winter of 1910 that a 
lecturer before the Portland Society 
of Natural History, told this story: 

“As your members know, I have 
been camping for several years, dur- 
ing the summer season, near the head waters of 
the Androscoggin, pursuing my studies in animal 
language. In this pursuit I have become ac- 
quainted with all kinds of animals frequenting 
that region, and have established friendships with 
many of the individuals. In many cases, the in- 
dividuals of a given genus so closely resemble 
each other, that it is almost impossible to distin- 

— one from another, though seen frequently. 


eer are of this class; yet there was one seen — 


many times during the past three years that could 
be recognized anywhere, either in the herd with 
which she roamed at times, or when alone. The 
reason of this was because her color was not like 
the rest. She was white. She was a young doe 
when I first saw her, and she was a young doe 
when she met her death. ; 

“Her life appears to have been unfortunate. 
Perhaps it was little different from others, if we 
could only verify it by the life-history of other 
individuals, they are so exposed to the hunting 
craze. The life of this one could be traced be- 
cause she could be distinguished from the others. 
She was tamer than most of the deer I came 
across and would allow me to approach quite 
close. Deer have always been fascinating to me 
and I like to study them. Their eyes are very 
expressive. If you once get their confidence, 
deer are very affectionate. 


“T once met a Canadian ‘chopper’ who declared 
he had seen the Virgin Mary in the form of a 
white fawn. He said he knew because of her 
sad eyes. I might tell you quite as improbable 
a story which her eyes told me; but then you 
would accuse me of ‘mawkish sentimentality,’ 
which is a crime, you know. I wish to tell you 
something of her history, however, because you 
are lovers of nature; and assuming that her 
history is very nearly that of every other indi- 
vidual of her kind, perhaps, you may be willing 
and able to do something that will save these 
animals from the fear that each bush in that 
vast region hides a man with a gun. 

“To be brief, when I went up into the woods 
last summer, the white doe appeared to me, on 
three legs. One forward leg was gone from the 
knee down. How she lost it I do not know; 
but I can guess and so can you. It is more than 

robable that a bullet from a rifle was the cause. 

any animals are maimed each year in the same 
manner. I have seen several. When I first 
went into that region, I used to see a buck with 
a long scar on his rump. We can guess how 
that came there. 

“But to return to the story of the white doe. 
This part of the narrative I can vouch for, be- 
cause I was an eye-witness. When I was re- 
turning from the woods this last autumn, and 
had reached the outskirts of civilization, as I 
was standing upon a rocky bluff overlooking a 
farm, I looked down into a little valley and 
there stood the white doe with a baby fawn. 
She was licking up something white like salt. 
As I looked at her, I saw her suddenly prick up 
her ears, look in a certain direction, and give a 
low bleat which sent the fawn off, she trying to 


FAWN IN THE DEER PARK AT PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


cover its body with her own. I tried to find out 
the cause of her fear; but before I saw anything, 
a rifle shot rang out on the air. It ended the 
life of the white doe. I went down and ex- 
postulated with the men; but the guide said 
wrathfully: . 

““*You're a fool and I’ve heard of you before!’ ” 

* ” * * * * 

It was New Year’s night, 1910, and there was 
a brilliant assemblage of people at the residence 
of. Judge Tinkham. An ample dinner had been 
served in the handsome dining-room. The 
women had retired while the men enjoyed their 
wine and cigars. Jokes had been cracked and 
stories told. Finally the men arose and were 
about to rejoin the women, when one of the 
visitors called the attention of the party to the 
many trophies of the chase which adorned the 
room. Above the double entrance, stretched 
the gigantic antlers of a moose. “Eight feet 
from tip to tip,’’ exclaimed the Judge. Over 
another door was the head of a caribou, while, 
besides other specimens, above the mantel, was 
the head of a white deer. 

“You must have depopulated the Maine 
woods, Judge,”’ said one of the guests, ‘“‘but 
isn’t the color of that deer’s head unusual?” 

“Yes. An albino is rare. That one cost me 
a pretty penny. Went down to Maine four © 
seasons running to get her, and paid the guide 
that finally rounded her up for me, an extra 
hundred dollar tip. . Thought we were not going 
to get her at all. She seemed to have a charmed 
existence. Some Canadiai: woodsmen who saw 
her, declared her to be a reincarnation of the 
Virgin Mary; and while I am not superstitious, 
somehow, bullets would not hit her, even when 
aimed directly at her. Fired at 
her four times at close range 
and missed. The autumn before 
I really got her, I took off one leg, 
but she could travel just as well. 
Last fall she seemed wild, and I 
expect my old guide used a saline 
lure, not allowed by law, to get 
her within range of my gun. I 
did not care to enquire into the 
matter, for I did not want to 
know anything about it. He was 
to have a hundred dollars if he 
secured her for me, and a man 
will do a great deal for money, 
know. My friend Carver 

nows something about her. He 
was down with me two years.”’ 

“Yes, it was the fashion to go 
hunting,sol went. By the way, 
isn’t fashion a singular thing? 
During the Spanish - American 
War, I spent a couple of years in 
the Philippines. As a soldier, | 
chased wild Malays in several 
islands. I saw a good many 
sights. Among other things, | 
was one day taken into the lodge 
of a head-hunter. The interior 
of the building was literally 
lined with human heads. They 
were cured in smoke. Some of 
them must have hung there a 
long time, because the dried flesh 
and hair were hanging down from 
them in tatters. Many were the 
heads of members of neighbor- 
ing tribes, killed in personal con- 
flict. The collector had not 
scorned, however, to add variety . 
to the exhibit with the head of 
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a Chinaman or a Spaniard. I suspect there may 
have been the head of a Yankee, also, among the 
lot. It was a repulsive sight, and I was glad 
to get out. We excuse such a collection on the 
round that those who made them were savages; 
ut, do you know, this collection of Judge Tink- 
ham's reminds me of it?” 


(The end) 


THE DEATH OF A FAWN 


The wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 

, Ungentle men! They cannot thrive 
Who killed thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any harm: alas! nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

I'm sure I never wished them ill; 

Nor do I for all this, nor will: 

But if my simple prayers may yet 

Prevail with heaven to forget 

Thy murder, I will join my tears 

Rather than fail. But O my fears! 

It cannot die so! Heaven's king 

Keeps register of every thing; 

And nothing may we use in vain: 

Even beasts must be with justice slain. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


WHOLESALE CRUELTY 


The treatment of cattle on our Western 
ranges has become a national disgrace, against 
which few except the humane societies have pro- 
tested. Animals starving and thirsting almost 
to the point of death may be counted each year 
by thousands. This is wholesalecruelty. Other 
forms include exposure, dehorning, branding and 
general abuse by unfeeling cowboys. The brand- 
ing operation is exceedingly painful to calves and 
young cattle. The wound inflicted often be- 
comes diseased, so that the victim suffers con- 
tinuous torture. Mr. Howe Williams, in Outing, 
thus describes the round-up and the ordeal of 
branding: 

It was the spring rodeo. My buckskin was dis- 
carded for a sure-footed cow-pony which took a 
personal interest in the chase. 

In the crisp of the morning we rode out Indian 
file up the trail and then took to the hills. Ona 
ridge we halted while Pike, the ranch owner, di- 
rected the round-up. Two men were stationed in 
a creek bottom to hold the cattle as they were driven 
down; the others spread out over saddles and hog- 
backs and into canyons, hunting out groups of 
cattle and gradually amalgamating them into a 
galloping, frenzied mass. By noon two hundred 
cattle were enclosed in the corral. 

The branding-irons of five contiguous ranches 
were placed in the fire, each ranch represented by a 
cowboy who looked after the interests of his em- 
ployer. The ownership of a calf is readily deter- 
mined by‘the mother’s brand, and the same brand 
and ear crops are given it. 

The branding of the calves is not a pleasant sight. 
Slowly swinging their ropes, two cowboys ride among 
the milling cattle within the corral. A calf is 
dragged out to the fire, roped by the forefeet by 
one and by the hind legs by the other. The ponies 
know their lesson and back till the ropes are taut. 
It requires but a few seconds to crop the ears with 
a sharp blade and stamp the red-hot iron on the 
flank, but those few seconds are the inquisition for 
the calf. Usually it bears the knife without a 
sound, but the sizzling iron causes a doleful wail. 
When released the calf stumbles to its clumsy legs 
and trots off to seek its mother and sympathy. 


Compassion for the least of God’s creatures 
begets sympathy for the higher forms of 
creation, 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES, Meriden, New Hampshire 


ONE TRAPPER’S EXPERIENCE 


HE misery caused by the 
barbarous practice of 
slaughtering birds for 
millinery purposes, great 
as it has been, was not a 
circumstance to that 
brought upon the four- 
footed creatures whose 
skins are in demand to 
supply the fur trade. 

In the first place, the 
instrument used in procuring most of these 
furs is the steel trap, an essentially cruel de- 
vice. Most of the animals to be caught are 
strong, healthy, vigorous creatures, whose strug- 
gles would soon result in their escape from any 
trap whose jaws did not hold them with a 
merciless grip. Most of the fur-bearing ani- 
mals are very tenacious of life, and when caught 
in a trap are apt to live for days unless killed 
by the trapper or by some other wild animal. 

Few people seem to know the extent of the 
trapper’s gruesome trade in this country alone. 
There are thousands of men engaged in it, the 
majority of whom are very ignorant, many of 
them barely able to read and write, their chief 
literature consisting of one or more of the num- 
erous papers and magazines devoted to trapping 
and the fur trade in general. Most of them are 
not over-sensitive when they take up the work, 
but, by the daily perpetration of cruel acts for 

rofit, they come to have not the slightest regard 
or the feelings of the animals they capture. 

Trappers in a small way of business set a few 
traps and are able to visit them every day, and 
in such cases the captured creatures cannot suffer 
for more than twenty-four hours. But even so, 
think of the torture endured by a wild thing 


lying in the jaws of a steel trap for a single’ 


night.. You simply cannot imagine it unless 
you happen to have an experience similar to 
that of a trapper I met some time ago. 

He was returning to camp after a long and 
wearisome day, during which he had had nothing 
to eat since four in the morning. He still had 
five miles to go, when, as he made his way 
through a narrow ravine in the woods, some- 
thing jumped from the ground and seized him 
violently by the leg. He had stepped into a 
bear trap. If you are not a woodsman, this 
statement may have no special significance to 
you, but the man in the trap knew that he had 
met with an appalling accident. 

At the first fierce grip of the devilish jaws, 
which drove steel spikes into the flesh of his leg 
to the very bone, he involuntarily screamed out 
with the pain. The cry echoed through the 
hills and then there was silence, and with it the 
realization that no sound he could make would 
be heard by any human being. Ina moment of 
panic he struggled violently, but he only in- 


‘ tensified the pain by tearing his flesh. 


The trap had been made to resist the struggles 
of a bear, and seemed to mock the comparatively 
feeble efforts of a man. Then, in spite of the 
torture he suffered, he carefully examined the 
trap to see if there was not some way in which 
the could open the jaws. But it was the work of 
two men to set that trap, and then it could only 
be done with the aid of an instrument made on 
purpose. He tried to move it bodily, but it 
weighed several hundred pounds without count- 
ing the chain and the heavy log to which it was 
stapled. In spite of the low temperature the 
perspiration burst from his pores, and in his 
agony he clenched his fists and dug his nails, 
and even his teeth, into the earth and the bark 
of near-by trees. Night was coming on, and a 
cold wind sprang up, driving before it a flurry 
of snow which hissed among the fallen leaves. 

By and by he felt easier—the pressure of the 
steel jaws upon his leg had stopped the circula- 
tion and the limb was becoming numb. Pres- 
ently the pain ceased altogether, but there was 
little comfort in the fact, for he knew that the 
leg was gradually freezing solid. Then he gath- 
ered his remaining strength, and shouted over 
and over again, and the despairing cries echoed 


back and forth from hill to hill. But the only 
answer was the hoot of an owl, and as he realized 
his probable fate, he broke down and groaned. 

When he left camp that morning he was a 
strong man, but hunger, exposure, and the men- 
tal and*physical suffering to which he had been 
subjected, had made him as weak as a child. 
Fortunately Nature had mercy on him, and he 
fainted, and knew nothing more of the snow 
which was slowly shutting off his last chance 
of rescue by hiding him from those who might 
possibly go out to search forhim. By the merest 
chance, he was found, soon after daylight the 
next morning, buried under the snow, all but his 
red cap, which the strong wind had cleared and 
left as the one mark to indicate where he lay. 

At first it was thought that he was dead, but 
after he had been taken out of the trap, some 
signs of life were found, and his rescuers carried 
him back to camp, and worked over him until 
a doctor was brought to the place. They saved 
his life, but he lost the leg which had been in the 
trap, besides several fingers and toes which had 
been so badly frozen that they had to be am- 
putated. In short, it was but the wreck of a 
man who finally left the camp, to be supported 
by charity for the rest of his life. But his ex- 
perience had done one good thing for him: it 
had softened his heart towards the creatures of 
the woods. He knew what it was to lie in a 
steel trap all night, and he spoke of trapping 
with a shudder. 

“If the public thoroughly understood the ex- 
tent of the cruelty which attends the trapping of 
wild animals, there’d be mighty few furs worn,” 
he once said to me, and he added: ‘No decent 
woman, nor man either, for that matter, would 
order a garment which it was known could only 
be procured by the infliction of brutal cruelty; 
no one has the right to call for such fearful sac- 
rifice on the part of a living creature, except 
perhaps in a case of life and death.” 


‘ 
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“THE SPECTATOR” AND THE CAT LADY 


A little crowd had gathered round the cat; and 
truly it was a forlorn sight. Mangy, half-frozen, 
seemingly blind, it lay on the pavement as if, in 
crossing it, it had suddenly given up all nine 
lives, and laid down to die in the open. The 
fur was eaten off its head in great patches; its 
ears were cracked and bleeding. Even the most 
careless passer-by could not ignore so piteous a 
creature, and yet no one wanted to touch it. 
The Spectator is fond of cats, and yet he shrank 
from picking up the leprous-looking animal. 
Just as he was making up his mind to do so a 
child pushed through the crowd—a thin, ener- 
getic, small girl in her teens, with a large basket 
with a lid on her arm. 


“Oh, let me have it to take to the cat lady!” 


for the day,’’ she explained, ‘‘visitin’ hours, you 
know. But we can get in through the laundry, 
any time.’’ She darted into the Chinese laundry, 
and the Spectator, basket on arm, followed the 
adventure. A lean, yellow Chinaman with a 
coiled pigtail remonstrated in pigeon English, 
but the child marched on into an inner room, 
—— past another inhospitable Celestial jab- 

ring harshly from behind an ironing-board, and 
stepped out of a side door into the alley again, 
the other side of the closed door, and so into the 
back yard. 

It was a yard of quite spacious dimensions, 
with green grass in it. Its principal crop, how- 
ever, was cats. On boxes and barrels that 
seemed arranged in pedestal style sat or curled 


FOUR LITTLE SCAMPS 


she cried, and the group made way for her will- 
ingly, each one glad to have the cat succored by 
somebody else. She knelt down, and with her 
shabbily-gloved hands lifted the half-dead 
creature. The cat, which had been a large and 
fine animal, was too weak and wasted to resist 
or to care. It turned its sightless head a little, 
but lay limp in her hands as she stowed it away 
in the basket. ‘‘I saw it lying here,’’ she said to 
the Spectator, ‘‘and I’ve been and telephoned to 
the dog-catcher, but he says he doesn’t take cats. 
So I went and got the basket, and I’m going to 
ony it to the cat lady myself.” 

The Spectator, though he was a stranger in 
the small town, asked if he could carry the 
basket, for surely that was a trifling thing to do, 
and yet an assuagement to his conscience for not 
having examined or helped the cat before this 
short-skirted deliverer arrived. The girl, after 
a shrewd look at him, handed him the basket, 
and guided him down an old-fashioned red- 
brick street, which began as openly residential, 
and descended, through drug stores and garages, 
to frankly commercial uses of the smaller kind. 
‘The cat lady’s house useter be a nice house,”’ 
said she, confidentially. ‘‘She had everything 
she wanted, but now she’s poor. '’Nd she 
always loved cats; so the neighbors, they brought 
her all the sick ones, and she took care of them. 
The Society, it gives her the stuff to put them to 
sleep with, ’nd she does it without hurting them. 
They just go to sleep, you know. My! the way 
some folks treats cats! You like ’em, don’t 
you?” 

The Spectator confessed a weakness for cats. 
“You don’t love ’em like the cat lady does, 
though,” the child went on. ‘‘She’d have picked 
this one right up in her arms. Mother won't let 
me. do that. She won't let me touch a strange 
cat ‘less I have gloves on, for fear I might get 

‘bit or something. But it hasn’t never hurt the 
cat lady to touch em. Here’s where she lives.” 
The street had by this time given up all pre- 
tenses and come to the Chinese laundry stage. 
Between a laundry and a cobbler’s shop a wooden 
door, shut fast, led into an alley. The child 
tapped on the door. ‘I guess her hours is over 


cats of yellow, cats of gray, white cats, Maltese 
cats, and more cats. They were all world-worn 
specimens—not a kitten among them; but they 
reclined in dignity and had no ae: in this serene 
spot. “If they’re going to get well, she keeps 
them out here,”’ said the child, ‘‘and finds homes 
for them. She gave my Uncle Henry, out in the 
country, an awful nice gray one for his barn, 
that can kill rats. It only has one eye, but 
Uncle Henry says he wouldn't take five dollars 
for it. The cat lady ’ll come and drown kittens 


for you, too. She does it in warm water, so’s it 
doesn’t hurt them.” 

As she spoke she rapped on the back door, and 
The Spectator 


the lady” herself opened it. 


had expected something out of the ordinary, and 


was not disappointed. A very small, very erect 
old woman, with abundant curly gray hair, 
stood revealed in the frame of the door. Overa 
shabby, old-fashioned black dress she wore a 
shabbier gray knit shawl, and poverty spoke in 
every line—but poverty accepted and ignored, 
the poverty of an unworldly recluse. ‘‘Come in, 
come in, my dear,” she said to the child, in- 
cluding the Spectator, the basket, and the cat 
in one sweeping gesture of welcome. “Got a 
prot pussy in there? Well, well, let’s see it. 
oor kitty!’ and with that she lifted the lid and 
peered in at the helpless animal, while the Spec- 
tator looked about him, quite dumbfounded. 

For the tiny kitchen was fuller of cats than 
the yard. In fact, it was like a nightmare of 
cats, all very sick or crippled. There were one- 
eyed cats, and three-legged cats, and swathed 
and bandaged cats that looked like mummies. 
There were messes ‘for cats simmering on the 
stove, and liniment for cats pervading the air. 
And standing in the midst of it, like a queer old 
Egyptian priestess of cats, the “‘cat lady” lifted 
the poor, limp, mangy creature out of the bas- 
ket and held it gently in her arms. ‘Hand me 
the bag over there, my dear,” she said to the 
girl; ‘‘that gray flannel one. Hold it open— 
that’s right. We'll put pussy in there, and then 
we'll send it to sleep.’’ “Then, as she lowered the 
poor cat tenderly into the warm flannel, her face 
took on a wonderful expression—and she bent 
over it and kissed its head lightly. ‘I always do 
that, dear, before I put them to sleep,” she said, 
swiftly. “Now go away, please, both of you, 
because if pussy should cry I don’t want you 
to hear it.” 

The girl and the Spectator came away to- 
gether with the basket, and left her with the 
bag in her arms. Somehow the Spectator felt ° 
that he understood Francis of Assisi and the 
lepers better than he had ever done even in the 
Portiuncula. “She makes you feel sort of 
ashamed of wearing gloves,’’ said the little girl. 
“But, then, mother told me always to. I’m 
awful glad there is a cat lady, though, in this 
town!” —tThe Outlook. 


CAT MOTHERS GOSLINGS 


President F. L. Kelly of the Hannibal (Mis- 
souri) Humane Society sends us this unusual 
picture, writing as follows: 

“Enclosed find photograph of a cat who has 
adopted five goslings for her family. She is very 
attentive to them, as much so as a mother. 
Every evening she gets them together, and they 
stay together in this pan. They belong toa family 
in this city. I send it thinking it will be a good 
cut in your publication, Our Dumb Animals.” 


A HAPPY FAMILY AT HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
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THE’ MAN AND HIS HORSE 


This is the heading of an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Brooklyn Times. The 
words deserve a wide publication. Their sound 
sense must commend itself to all those who are 
interested in animals and humane societies. We 
reproduce the greater part of it: 


Not all men, in making their last will and testa- 
ment, have the sagacity displayed by a wealthy 
Connecticut farmer who has just died, leaving a 
fortune valued at $75,000 to the Humane Society 
of that state, with the specific request that it should 
be used for the care and comfort of horses. , 

In order that no question might be raised as to 
his sanity in making such a bequest, the farmer was 
examined by two physicians at his home on the day 
upon which the will was drawn up. It would ap- 
pear that the testator had no near relatives, and 
that he was especially fond of horses and dogs. A 
crop of cousins, however, has sprung up, and they 
have announced their intention of contesting the 
will. 

To the layman, concerned only with abstract 
justice, it would seem that any question as to the 
testator’s intentions or as to his mental soundness 
had been conclusively settled. But abstract justice 
and legal justice are as far removed from each other 
as the poles. It will be interesting to follow this 
case, which challenges attention because the bene- 
ficiaries involved are animals. 

To the majority of persons, any money bequest, 
devised to benefit animals, is considered a mark of 
flagrant eccentricity or mawkish sentimentality. 
To the poor, small souls who have never known the 
companionship of a fine horse or a faithful dog, or 
the confidence of the maligned cat, it is conceivable 
that such a bequest is proof positive of mental 
aberration at least. 

To those who have been fortunate enough to win 

“the trust of animals it will seem generous and 
sensible. Even in this period, so apparently devoid 
of sentiment, there are yet folk who are gratified 
by the mute but eloquent testimony of an animal's 
preference, conscious that to creatures is given the 
power to know instinctively those who understand 
them. 


Brooklynites ‘will recall the request of an army - 


officer in this city, who at his death requested that 
the gallant horse which had served with him in the 
Spanish War should be shot rather than fall into the 
hands of an ignorant and vicious peddler. 

There are not lacking those who envy the Indian 
his belief in a happy hunting ground, where he 
will meet his favorite horse and hound. Many 
agree with Ouida, who said that the more she knew 
men the better she liked dogs. 

All lovers of animals will hope that the farmer's 
will may be probated as it stands. 


If only the bill introduced into the present 
Massachusetts Legislature by our distinguished 
counsel, the Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, could become 
law, as some day it will, so that a man’s will 
could really be probated during his lifetime, these 
distant cousins and their hungry lawyers would 
have no chance to defeat the purpose of animal- 
loving testators. F. H.R. 


THE ABATTOIRS OF PARIS 


Paris, Monday morning, June 19, five o'clock, 
and we are on our way to the Abattoirs de la 
Villette. The streets have long been giving evi- 
dence that the new day has come. One sees at 
this early hour the meaning of the saying that 
nothing is wasted here. Hundreds of people who 
have been collecting the garbage and contents 
of boxes where the refuse of twenty-four hours 
has accumulated are sorting it over with pains- 
taking care. Women, busy at this task, out- 
number the men along the streets we @ 
How little the most of us Americans know about 
taking up the fragments that nothing be lost! 
We may do this in our manufacturing enter- 
prises, but in our household economies we could 
learn valuable lessons from the French. 

However, I am not. writing about anything 
but abattoirs just now, and of these I shall say 
at present but little, going into no harrowing 
details. Sensitive men and women shrink even 
from listening to the story of what goes on day 
after day in the slaughter-houses of the world, 
and one scarcely blames them, yet here is a 
story of unutterable cruelty for which nearly all 
of us are responsible who create the demand the 
slaughter-houses are forever busy trying to 
supply. If ever the worst of these cruelties are 
to be banished from our civilization, some must 
face them and lay them on the hearts of their 
fellows. 

Through the great kindness of M. Roger des 
Varennes, Directeur de la ‘‘Societé des francais 
et étrangers,” and who is associated with his 
daughters in editing and publishing the Revue 
illustrée des Animaux of Paris, a cultivated 
gentleman and devoted to our common cause, 
we were provided with a letter from the Pre- 
fecture de Police requesting for us all possible 
attention in our visit of inspection of the halls, 
marchés and abattoirs of the city. This letter 
secured for us the services of a very competent 
veterinary who spared no pains to give all the 
information we asked for and who personally 
went with us through the almost numberless 
great stone buildings where the food animals are 
slaughtered for the markets of Paris. 

There are three such institutions in the city, 
under municipal control and inspection, where 
annually some three millions of food animals are 
slaughtered. Included in this number are be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand horses, the meat 
of which is sold largely to the poor or made up 
into sausages. Of course the products of these 
abattoirs do not begin to meet the requirements 
of the city. The carcasses of many thousands of 
similar animals are brought in from surrounding 
districts. The inspection appears to be very 
thorough. The animals are examined before 
they are slaughtered and afterwards as well. If 
the inspector is not present at the time of 
slaughtering the chief internal organs must be 
left attached to the carcass for his examination, 
where there is the slightest suspicion that all is 
not right. 

As to methods employed in the destruction of 
these food animals one is at a loss to determine 
whether, all things considered, there is less or 
more cruelty than with us. In handling the 
larger animals, steers and cows, their custom of 
putting on the mask is certainly one we might 
do well to imitate. When the victim is started 
from the pen to the place of slaughter a leather 
mask is Coeanl over its face, making it im- 
wyere for it to see anything. It can therefore 

led or driven without much urging and when 
it arrives at the fatal spot is unable to know 
where it is or to see any of the signs of destruc- 
tion which are about it. Its head is drawn down 
toward the floor by a rope which runs through 
a ring. Then the blow is struck with a heavy 
iron hammer, the head of which, about four 
inches long and perhaps five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, is hollow for a little distance from the 
end. This head of the hammer pierces the 
frontal bone and enters the brain. Death is 
instantaneous. I did not see an instance where 
this was not the case. Indeed a man is not 
allowed here to use this hammer until he has 
been an assistant many years. The veterinary 


who accompanied me said it almost never, if 
ever, happened that the first blow failed, and I 
could well believe him. 

In handling the calves and sheep they cer- 
tainly are far more humane than we are. They 
are never caught up by the hind leg and swung 
down an overhead trolley to the butcher who 
waits to plunge his knife into the throat. They 
are laid on their sides on a low rack from two 
to two and a half feet high, and held there 
while the throat is opened. Alas, they are not 
stunned before the knife is used! They are, 
however, spared the jerk of the chain around the 
hind leg that hauls them up, often to hang for 
minutes before being killed. 

The swine are stunned before being bled, but 
in the most brutal manner, and not for: any 
humane reason. Fifteen or twenty are driven 
into a pen, then, because it is so much easier 
to “stick” them dead than alive, a man, with a 
long-handled wooden mallet watches his chance 
and deals them, between the eyes, or attempts 
to, the fatal blow. More often he must strike 
three or four times before he renders them un- 
conscious. That the suffering is great no one 
denies. The veterinary accompanying me de- 
clared it more than inhuman. any women 
were assistants in the killing and dressing of the 
swine. One woman was seen as a regular 
butcher of steers and cows. Some also assisted 
in the slaughter of calves and sheep. 

They still follow the ancient custom of re- 
moving the hair from swine, which is not by 
dropping the carcass into boiling water, but, 
after the animals are dead and the bleeding 
process finished, the carcasses are laid out on 
the stone floor, twenty, perhaps, in a row, and 
then covered with straw which is set on fire. 
This burns the bristles nearly off. They are 
turned over, covered with fresh straw which is 
set burning, so that when they are taken up 
the scraper easily removes all that is left of the 
hair. This primitive method we had never seen 
before. 

The Hebrews have the same privilege here as 
in our country to do their own slaughtering in 
their own way. The animal is drawn up by a 
hind leg, the head bent back and the knife used 
without any blow to render unconscious. 

The calves were the finest and largest we have 
ever seen. Scarcely any that were not several 
weeks old, and from that up to several months. 
Here there seems little disposition to make veal 
out of new-born calves. Furthermore they are 
not handled in droves, but each calf by a leather 
collar and rope. The wagons that transport 
them from the trains are supplied with these. 
Thousands daily are thus led about. 

One is impressed with the fact that speed is 
not the supreme requirement as in our own 
country. They take time, far more than we do, 
in the work of slaughter. Whether this is for 
humane reasons or not we cannot say. Quite 
likely it is not. 

All these abattoirs are old ones, built nearly 
fifty years ago. The plans have been drawn for 
a great modern one which is soon to be con- 
structed and is to cost forty million francs. In 
this new structure the latest and most approved 
methods will be adopted. Electricity will play 
a large part in all the mechanical devices to be 
employed. The experiment will be tried of 
killing all the animals by electricity before 
bleeding. So far it has been deemed too ex- 
pensive to be practical. The hope is that in the 
new abattoir it can be accomplished without the 
cost rendering it prohibitive. 

On the whole, France has, as yet, made little 
progress in the slaughtering of animals. It is 
Germany that has taken the lead. There hu- 
maner methods have been devised that put 
France and England and America to shame. 
Let us hope that Paris, in its new abattoir, will 
outrival even Germany in its efforts to rob the 
slaughter-house of its worst barbarities and to 
set us all an example of how to take the lives of 
these creatures sacrificed to man’s appetite in 


the least painful way. God grant it! 
F. H. R. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined ........... 
Number of prosecutions............. 18 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work............. 
Horses humanely killed ............. 62 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts for the 
motor ambulance of $200 from the Commercial 
Truck Company; $125 from L. A. Tirrill;. $100 
from Mr. and Mrs. William B. Walker; $100 
from Richard Schwarz; and $100 from Mrs. Mary 
K. Bolles; $50 each from Mrs. Eliza W. Frost, 
“In memory of A. G. W.,” Mrs. Albert Geiger, Jr., 
Mrs. Charles Van Brunt; and $25 from Mrs A. 
N. Milliken; also, for the watering stations, $50 
each from Mrs. Charles Van Brunt and Miss 
F. M. Faulkner, and $25 from Mrs. A. N. Mil- 
liken. It has also received $186.30 (additional) 
from bequest of J. Nelson Trask of Orange. 
Small legacies are expected from the estates of 
Miss Abby H. Williams of Worcester, Mary Retz 
of Boston, and Mrs. Martha J. McNamara of 
Albany, N. Y 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $100 from ‘‘Mrs. C. T.” 

Boston, July 19, 1911. 


EXCEPTIONAL CASES 


One of the most dastardly acts ever reported 
to the Massachusetts Society was that of an 
iceman in Andover, who was prosecuted for 
pulling his horse’s tail from its body by the use 
of block and tackle in trying to extricate the 
animal from a scuttle hole through which it had 
fallen. The defendant was found guilty and 
paid a fine of $200. 


Three Jewish butchers and a rabbi of Attle- 
borough were found guilty of cruelty in slaugh- 
tering and fined in the lower court, from which 
they appealed. The case came up in the su- 
perior court at New Bedford when the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Fines aggregating 
$225 were paid by the four offenders. : 


VOLUME XLIII. NOW READY 

Two hundred and fifty bound volumes of 
Our Dumb Animals for 1910-11 have been sent 
to the leading hotels of New England and else- 
where, each copy bearing the words, ‘‘Presented 
to the public parlor of this house.” 

We also have a limited supply of copies of 
Volume XLIII., containing the numbers from 
en 1910, to May, 1911, inclusive, attractively 

und in cloth of red with gold lettering, for 
general distribution. These are for sale at one 
dollar each, postpaid. 


MEMORIAL FUND GROWING 


Over $40,000 Has Now Been Contributed 
for New Animal Hospital 


From Paris there arrived recently this en- 


couraging letter: 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 

I am delighted to see the drawing of the pro- 
posed Hospital for the treatment of animals of 
the poor designed as a lasting memorial to Mr. 
Angell. Your idea of combining so many dif- 
ferent uses under one building, and that splendid 
building to bear his name, is indeed most prac- 
tical and attractive and bestows a fitting reward 
upon a great leader known far and near as one 
whose desire was to relieve distress and to bring 
happiness into the silent lives of our ‘‘lesser 
brethren” who traverse life’s pathway as our 
fellow-travelers. 

I take great pleasure in enclosing my check 
as I shall wish to place a “gold brick” in that 
blessed building. Thanking you heartily for the 
splendid service you are now doing in his stead, 
I am, Faithfully yours, 

GEORGIANA KENDALL. 


The Unitarian Sunday School of Framingham, 
Massachusetts, is the latest organization of that 
kind to contribute to the building fund. Mr. 
Angell was always devising some plan to interest 
Sunday school children as he had a keen appre- 
ciation of the service they might render. We 
hope many more of them — permitted to 
ospi : 


have shares in the Memorial tal. 
Previously acknowledged ................... $39,800.97 
Mrs. George E. Saunders, Cambridge ........ 1.00 
Estate of Rufus Sawyer, Medford ........... 500.00 
Mrs. Sarah F. Searle, Northboro ............ 10.00 
“B. F.” In memory of Bose, Tiger, Ranger, 

Rover, Socrates, Stray and Spotter......... 35.00 
“The Herald,” Harrodsburg, Kentucky ...... 1.00 
Miss H. K. Timson, Brookline............... 5.00 
“Humanity,” West Chester, Pa.............. 25.00 
Miss Dora R. Maertz, Quincy, Ill. ........... 4.50 
Mrs. Laura M. Cobb, Newton Upper Falls ..... 1,00 
Unitarian Sunday School, Framingham ...... 4.00 
“A friend,” Vineyard Haven ................ 5.00 
Miss Lucy Talcott, New Britain, Conn. ..... 5.00 
Miss Frances B. Stearns, Harrisburg, Texas . 1.00 
E. C. Dempsey, Chicopee Falls ............. -50 
Miss C. Anna Winter, Ashland, O. .......... 1.90 
Mrs. J. W. Richards, Mexico, Me. ........... 65 


WATERING BOSTON HORSES 


Horses as well as humans in the eastern part 
of the United States suffered severely from the 
terrific heat of the first two weeks in July. 
Nearly two hundred horses are reported to have 
died in Boston and vicinity during that period. 
Fortunately our new electric ambulance was in 
commission to respond to the many emergency 
calls that came to us for relief of horses that 
were overcome. But the splendid service of 
our eleven hydrant watering stations for horses 
in the city was never so greatly appreciated. 

During the seven hottest days no less than 
38,045 horses were watered. On Thursday, July 6, 
the total was 6,418; on Monday, July 10, it was 
6,198; and on Tuesday, July 11, it reached 6,751. 

Thousands of cards containing ‘“‘The Horse’s 
Point of View in Summer”’ were given to team- 


' sters by. the men in charge of these stations. 
i 


Many kind notices of our special work at this 
crisis, including several appreciative editorials, 
appeared in the press of the city, whose coopera- 
tion is thankfully acknowledged. < 
Several instances of relief work for horses by 
others came to our attention, meee that of 
the Oriental Tea Company in Scollay square and 
of Master Raymond D. Murray of 711 Tremont 
street, who supplied free water to horses in those 


p 


agent. 


MUST THE WALRUS GO, TOO? 

Last year our government took steps to pro- 
tect the walrus in Alaskan waters, which, like 
the fur-seal, are threatened with total annihila- 
tion. Further and further into the North Pacific 
and Bering Sea the walrus hunters have sought 
their prey each year. So fast has been the 
slaughter that today the sales of walrus tusks 
in the markets of San Francisco are but a 
hundredth part of those of fifteen years ago. 

A restriction, wholly inadequate at so critical 
a time, was placed by Congress in 1910 upon the 
killing of the North Pacific walrus. It provided 
that none of these animals should be taken before 
1912 in the lower half of Bering Sea or south of 
the Kuskokwim River, and for an open season 
of two months each year north of this point. 
Thus absolute protection for two years was ex- 
tended to. the walrus in a territory now practi- 
cally depopulated, and limited ‘‘protection”’ 
where the numbers have been so reduced as to 
render increase or restoration doubtful. 

The walrus, often weighing more than 2000 
pounds, is killed, like the African elephant, 
chiefly for the few pounds of ivory in its tusks. 
Much cruelty is involved in the hunting, as 
many of the animals shot and wounded on the 
ice-floes are never recovered, and others, maimed, 
have plunged into the water where they sink 
before they can be secured. Grossly wasteful 
is this destruction. No énterprise in northern 
latitudes, unless it be that of “‘sealing,”’ is fraught 
with greater cruelty and more wanton sacrifice. 


KEEP THE DOG’S TAIL 


The practice of cutting off the tail in dogs of 
certain breeds should be condemned, forbidden 
by law, and in every way discouraged. It isa 
silly fashion and a great mistake in thinking -: 
that a dog’s appearance is improved by docking 
his tail. 

Nature designed this tail for a particular pur- 
pose. It is the dog’s organ of speech. No part 
of his anatomy unless it be his eyes is more 
expressive. To deprive him of this member is 
similar to clipping off a portion of your tongue. 
You can scarcely do a dumb animal a meaner 
or more shameful injury than by taking away 
the means by which he makes known his dis- 
position, his likes and dislikes, to his human 
associates. 


PROGRESS IN MILFORD 

That the Milford and Hopedale Humane 
Society is an active institution with a live mem- 
bership and executive, was demonstrated at a 
well-attended public meeting on the occasion of 
its second anniversary in June. The pastors of 
three of the leading churches of Milford took 
part in the exercises, in charge of President T. 
Corwin Watkins who gave a verbal report of the 
work done in cooperation with the state organ- 
ization of which the Society is a branch. The 
Secretary of the M.S. P. C. A. gave the address. 
State Agent Robert L. Dyson was present also, 
and spoke of the practical work of the prosecuting 
At a subsequent business meeting, Rev. 

. Corwin Watkins, who is a local agent of the 
M.S. P. C. A., was reelected to head the Society. 


WHERE “‘O. D. A.’’ IS APPRECIATED 


If there is any periodical in the United States 
or Canada that does not regularly receive Our 
Dumb Animals, it is either because the former is 
not listed in Ayer’s ‘‘Annual,”’ or because our 
paper is not wanted. The following letter, just 
received from Florida, shows one editor’s ap- 

reciation of the free service of our ‘humane 


Gentlemen:— : 

We are getting out the first issue of The Green- 
ville Times this week, and as no well-regulated 
newspaper office is considered complete without 
Our Dumb Animals we are writing asking that 
The Tim@ be placed on your exchange list. 

Yours, JOHN HARRIS, 
Publisher Times. 


When making your will, remember The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


VS. 
NYY 
MG 222 >, 
A 
Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 
2640 
5 bureau’’: 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 
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The executive officers of the American Humane 
Education Society are the same as those of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, whose names are printed on 
the preceding page. 

For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see last page. Checks 
should be made payable to Hon. Henry B. Hill, 
Treasurer. 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


In a speech recently made by the German 
Emperor he said: ‘In the development which 
the German Fatherland has undergone the sledge- 
hammer of God has been necessary to forge the 
steel of German strength. Since the resurrec- 
tion of the German Empire peace has been 
assured, and, God willing, it will remain so.’ 

Why shall we not believe that, in spite of his 
purpose to maintain a vast army and to build 
up a mighty navy, it is peace that the Kaiser 
wants? Mr. Bryce has said that it is folly to 
think that when kings, presidents, emperors and 
prime ministers declare their desire for peace, 
they are insincere, and virtually guilty of per- 
jury. The pity is that at present the only way 
to maintain peace should be held by so many to 
be by the power of great armies and navies. 
Some day nations will trust each other as friends 
and neighbors and dare lay down their arms, 
leaving the settlement of their differences to 
international tribunals where appeal shall be 
made to right and reason. 

* 


One of the pleasantest incidents in our trip 
has been an evening spent at the home of 
Madame de Champlin, 49 Avenue Montaigne. 
Madame de Champlin, and her sister, Miss 
Kendall, of New York, who is visiting her, are 
among our most frequent and generous con- 
tributors. The animals of Europe and America 
have few nobler or more devoted friends than 
they. Irrespective of race, creed or clime they 
scatter their benefactions and extend the edu- 
cational influence of the best humane literature. 

* 

Thousands of flags were displayed in Paris 
on the day of the coronation of the English 
king. They hung from so many buildings one 
might have thought it a national French holiday. 
The most common arrangement was the Union 
Jack between two flags of the Republic. In 
many instances the Stars and Stripes was in- 
cluded in the group. It was a fine evidence of 
the deepening friendship among the nations. * 

* 


We learned yesterday that the interest mani- 
fested by the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald in all humane work is due to the personal 
fondness of James Gordon Bennett, the pro- 
prietor, for animals, who supervises al] matters 
pertaining to the paper, and who never misses a 
chance to protest against cruelty or to plead 
for the just treatment of the animal world. In 
this direction the journal has been of inestimable 
service not only in France but throughout 
Europe. 

* * * 

Conditions, so far as humane matters are 
concerned, in the French capital, are certainl 
improving. There is less indifference mani- 
fested as to the rights of animals than in former 
years. The horses average a higher grade. 


Many of the heavy teaming horses are noble 
creatures, well nourished and giving evidence of 
excellent care. The innumerable number of 
motor taxi-cabs has driven some at least of the 
poorer class of cab-horses out of service. 

Not an overdraw checkrein exists, so far as 
can be learned, in Paris. We have not seen one. 
No one with whom we have spoken of the matter 
has seen one. Even the side check is so rare as 
to be very uncommon. So far not one has been 
noticed on a cab-horse. But for the eternal 
crack of the whip you might be quite comfort- 
able on the streets. Apparently this perpetual 
crack, crack, crack is more for the horse’s ears 
and a matter of habit than anything else. 

* * 


One is surprised at the number of dogs in 
Paris. They are more numerous as pets than 
in any American city we know. In a large de- 
partment store we saw one big fellow following 
his master about, unleashed, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. No one seemed 
to be afraid of him, or regard him as about to go 
mad and imperil people with the possible danger 
of kydrophobia. 


* * * 


There are probably any number of homeless 
cats here, but though we have had our eyes open 
we have not seen them. We know, however, of 
one devoted soul who spends her days picking 
them up and humanely putting them to sleep. 


AN ENVIABLE CROWN 


The Secretary of the Band of Mercy had the 
pleasure recently of meeting with some of the 
representative workers and members of the 
Geneva Band of Dorchester, Massachusetts, an 
organization that totals 1100 members in all of 
its twenty-three branches throughout Boston. 
We wish that space could be given to publish all 
of the report then presented by Mrs. Herbert E. 
Wheat, showing what she has been able to do 
in six years for the relief of animal suffering 
through the help of her enthusiastic boys and 
girls. One lad rescued over one hundred stray 
or injured cats within a year; three brothers 
together saved a like number in as short a time; 
and many individual instances were given where 
unfortunate cats or dogs were taken to the Animal 
Rescue League, and cases of cruelty to horses 
reported to the S. P. C. A. 

So modest is the “‘mother’’ of all these youth- 
ful humane workers and so quietly has her work 
been done, that in the midst of publishing re- 
ports from Bands all over the world we had 
almost overlooked giving publicity to what is 
being accomplished in our own resident district. 
We attended this meeting to speak words of 
encouragement, but found that inspiration was 
to be received rather than given, when we faced 
the spectacle of a dozen stalwart young men and 
boys, called to the platform and introduced as 
“honor boys,” all having received medals or 
other prizes for their deeds of mercy. Such 
results are an enviable crown for any humane 
worker, and such a crown Mrs. Wheat surely 
wears. 


HUMANE EDUCATION ABROAD 


M. Gerome Perinet, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
with the assistance of our American Humane 
Education Society, is introducing Bands of 
Mercy into that country. He has just issued a 

mphlet, printed in French and German, giving 
ull directions for the formation and conduct of 
Bands, which he has distributed throughout the 
various cantons. He has also sent it to all the 
bishops of France. 

One woman, in the Canton des Grisons, 
already has used a number of the pamphlets. 
Madame E. Simon of Paris is using her influence 
to introduce the work into the schools of that 
city. Others in the south of France are much 
interested, so that the prospects in that country 
are very promising. M. Perinet has also for- 
warded copies of the pamphlet to the minister 
of public instruction in Russia, who has requested 
ileemation about the Band of Mercy. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
““REBELS”’ STOP BULL-FIGHTS 


Revolutionary Government Burns Arena 
at Tia Juana, Mexico 


The letter from Mrs. Ryder in the May num- 
ber of Our Dumb Animals, telling of her experi- 
ence in stopping bull-fights in Cuba, particularly 
appeals tome. She is doing a grand work, and we 
should all bid her God-speed. No doubt every 
humane worker appreciates the spirit of her noble 
work. May she have health, strength, and 
Divine help. Living here in San Diego, only 
seventeen miles from Tia Juana, Mexico, where 
an arena has been maintained for years and 
those disgraceful bull-fights have been carried 
on Sunday after Sunday (sometimes three or 
four Sundays in succession), we have an oppor- 
tunity to know something of the shocking 
cruelty involved. 

few years ago, to the surprise of our citizens, 
the committee on the Fourth of July celebration 
invited the Mexican matadors and toreadors to 
take part in our Fourth of July parade, but the 
county superintendent of mercy work of our 
W. C. T. U. arose to the occasion and called on 
all the unions, pastors and priests of every church 
in the city, also Katharine Tingley, leader 
of the Theosophical Society at Point Loma, and 
asked their help in protesting against the invi- 
tation, and pe each church and union to 
send a committee with their protest to meet the 
celebration committee. Every church and or- 
ganization responded nobly, held indignation 
meetings, passed resolutions, etc., with the result 
that the invitation was canceled, and the San 
Diego part of the national celebration was 
spared the disgrace of sharing its parade with 
the Mexican bull-fighters. 

Tia Juana being only a small town, the few 
Mexican inhabitants could not possibly support a 
bull-ring were it not for the American tourists, 
and our railroads running extra trains to accom- 
modate them. However, the power of wy 
is great, and all the humane and W. C. T. U. 
workers, assisted by the churches and best 
people of the city, have been able to do in this 
matter of bull-fighting under the Mexican flag 
at our very doors, has been to check the barbarous 
and diabolical exhibitions for a short season at a 
time. 

But now we should lift our hats and bow in 
reverence to the so-called “‘rebels,”’ for the first 
work they did when they captured Tia Juana 
a short time ago was to burn that arena. Let 
us hope that a monument of mercy’ will yet 
arise over the ashes, and adorn the scene where 
roars of tortured animals have often pierced the 
ears of spectators, but failed to touch their 
hearts, and therefore found no relief but to 
die in agony. RACHEL C. HOGUE, 

San Diego, Cal. 


GOOD WORK IN MICHIGAN 
Mrs. E. Irene Rood, working under the 
auspices of our American Humane Education 
Society, organized a humane society in Monroe, 
Michigan, on June 22. “An address was given 
by Jefferson Butler, secretary of the Michigan 
State Humane Association. Many prominent 


people in Monroe are interested in the new 


Society,’which promises to be a flourishing one. 
Otto Wies was chosen president. 

Mrs. Rood, who has also organized a humane 
society in Port Huron, has succeeded in having 
the school boards of both these towns vote to 
institute humane education in the public schools. 


IN ST. COLUMBA'S CONVENT 
Through the cooperation of Miss Mary Craige 
Yarrow and Sister M. Katharine of St. Columba’s 
Convent, Philadelphia, plans are being made to 
supply the children of that institution with Band 
of Mercy buttons and cards early in the fall. 
Books and leaflets on humane subjects have al- 
ready been distributed, and the sisters will in- 

clude kindness to animals in their teaching. 


Humanity to animals should be particularly 
inculcated as a part of national education. 


Jf ston TO % 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
z \\Kinoness, Justice] 
= 
ONES 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


You may catch the butterfly, 
Romping little boy; 

But when caught he’s not to hold 
Like a painted toy, 

For his life is gay and free 
Flitting in the air. 

Let him go and happy be 
Roaming everywhere. 


Did you know the tinsel bright 
On the butterfly, 

Is soft feathers scarcely seen 
With the naked eye? 

Touch with care those dainty wings, 
Wonderful to see. 

Many things to learn from them, 
But we'll set him free. 


Did you know an ugly worm 
Once that butterfly? 

From its casket beauty came, 
Like the clouds on high. 

All God’s creatures wonders are, 
Stories true they tell. 

Study them, my children, dear; 
It will pay you well. 


ELIZA H. MORTON in Our Litile Friend. 


BANDS FORMED IN TURKEY 


Through the influence of Mrs. Alice W. Man- 
ning of Constantinople, Mr. V. V. Demuka- 
poulian, Jr., has organized the ‘‘Armenian Band 
of Mercy” in Cadi Keny, his native town. He 
is now planning to form Bands in the public 
schools there. Hé became interested in this work 
through reading “Black Beauty,” a copy of 
which was awarded him as a prize in the Angell 
Oratory Contest held in Robert College last 
spring. 

Two Bands of Mercy of 250 members each 
have been organized in Lebanon, Turkey; one 
by Rev. T. Saad of Schweifat, and the other by 
Mr. Jivgis Tomey of the native high school, 
Mukhtara. 

Other indications of Mrs. Manning’s activity 
appear in the recent translations of ‘Black 
Beauty” into Greek, ‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” into Arabic, and ‘‘The Horse’s 
Prayer” into Bulgarian, which she has had 
printed in Constantinople. 


We have received an interesting account of 
the public meeting of the first Band of Mercy 
in Nassau, Bahamas. This Band was organized 
recently by Mrs. Henrietta Straub. 


For Our Dumb Animals by JAMES S. BELL, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania Humane Society 


BANDS OF MERCY IN PITTSBURGH 


How 50,000 Members Have Been Secured in the Public Schools in Six Months 


HAVE been asked to tell the 
readers of Our Dumb Animals 
how I secured 50,000 mem- 
bers of the Band of Mercy 
within six months in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh. 

In the first place I sought 
some one who would give me 
money enough so that I could give each member 

a badge and a pledge card free of cost; also a 
register book and copy of “Black Beauty” to 
each teacher or to the president of each Band. I 
found this person in Mrs. A. M. A. Balph, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Humane Society, who has ever been 
ready to do good and to spend her money, 
especially to teach others to be kind to animals, 
as she loves to “speak for those who cannot 
speak for themselves.” To her belongs much 
credit for the existing Bands of Mercy in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. 

By going to the public schools and explaining 
to the teachers and principals the object of 
Bands of Mercy, and that there was no cost to 
anyone as we give all supplies free and only 
wanted to teach the children kindness, I found 
the majority of them in favor of this work and 
had no trouble forming Bands of Mercy in their 
schools. After asking the children how many of 
them loved birds, cats, dogs and horses, and 
how many of them would like to sign a card to 
be kind to all living creatures and try to protect 
them, they all held up their hands and were 
glad to join and help. I found very few children 
that did not want to join, but some of the prin- 
cipals and teachers were not much in favor of 
it, as they claimed that they were overworked 
now and had no time for any more work. I 
reminded them of the law in regard to humane 
education and they claimed they complied with 
it, but would not give in. Some of their hearts 
were moved in the right direction by the children 
wanting badges and pledges who would give 
their teachers no rest, for they wanted Bands of 
Mercy in their school, as they claimed they 
wanted to be on God’s side, as He was kind to 
all. By the children’s help we were able to 
overcome most of the objections, and now the 
same teachers have more time, for since forming 
Bands of Mercy the children are more merciful 
and help their teachers. We have two princi- 
pals who will not let the children take the 
pledge, as they claim it is not right to ask chil- 
dren to try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage, but I 
expect that after their vacation, when their 
brains become rested, they will see their faults 
and allow young minds to be taught loving 
kindness and by so doing be a great help to all, 
as the children are wanting to join and to be 
enrolled on the right side and help to get others 
interested, so that the future generation will 
be more kind and thoughtful of all living 
creatures. 


Practical Work Done by the Boys 


Several Band of Mercy boys have formed a 
sort of hospital club and go around and pick 
up injured animals. They have several birds 
with broken legs and wings, which they fix up 
and care for until better, and then turn loose. 
They look after boys who steal birds’ nests, try 
to keep the cats from taking the birds and 
squirrels in our public parks, and generally do 

ood work. We have had several Band of 
ercy boys who have reported cases of cruelty 
to animals and have made good witnesses in in- 
stances where horses and dogs were abused. We 
have had several parents thank us for having 
their children join the Band of Mercy as they 
have been much better children since and obey 
more than ever. The mother of one child re- 
ported that since her boy Thomas, age thirteen 
years, joined, he is as kind as he can be, and can- 
not stand to see boys abuse cats and dogs as he 


did before he took the pledge. He has had 
several boys come to our office and join, and is 
trying to do good all the time. The Bands of 
Mercy have made such a change in our school 
children in the city of Pittsburgh, that I believe 
its effect will soon be felt among the drivers and 
owners of teams to such an extent that cruelty 
will be of rare occurrence. 

The Western Pennsylvania Humane Society 
has just purchased 50,000 badges and 50,000 
pledges to give out, free of charge, to all Bands 
of Mercy formed. I hope when school opens 
again in September all teachers and scholars 
will turn in and help to have all the outstanding 
school children join our now standing army of 
50,000 Band of Mercy members; meeting once 
each week in their school-rooms and repeating 
their pledge and singing Band of Mercy songs, 
and the teacher reading some interesting humane 
story. Knowing all the good accomplished, could 
any teacher or principal be humane by keeping 
children from belonging to Bands of Mercy 
where only loving kindness is taught? 


Teacher’s Task Made Much Lighter 


If I had the space I could give hundreds of 
incidents to prove to anyone, who thinks Bands 
of Mercy make more work, how it lessens the 
work of any teacher by the difference in children; 
how much kinder they become, how much more 
thoughtful and enlightened in kindness to all, 
and how happy each child seems when he can 
go around with the bright and shining star on’ 
the Band of Mercy badge, trying to do good. «| 
only hope each child will wear the badge at all 
times, as by doing so he will help others and 
bring weak ones to think and strengthen them 
to be brave enough to come and join our stand- 
ing army against cruelty and for kindness to all 
living creatures. All Band of Mercy members 
under the Humane Society are members of the 
Parent Society at Boston, Massachusetts, of 
which Dr. Francis H. Rowley is President and 
Guy Richardson, Secretary, and to them be- 
longs much of our success, as they have been 
kind and liberal with their excellent humane 
literature. One of the papers, sent free by the 
American Humane Education Society for one 
year to each Band of Mercy, is Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, one of the best and brightest humane 
educators I have ever read, and I would recom- 
mend it to all as it teaches only kindness. I am 
surprised that it is not in every Sunday school 
in Pittsburgh, for it should be, and I am sorry 
that, so far, I have not been able to give a copy 
to each Band of Mercy member, but hope to do 
so some time in-the future, when our Christian 

ple wake up to the good this paper and the 
and of Mercy work is doing in our city. 


Better to Educate than to Punish 


After being in humane work for seventeen 
years, I have learned that we can do more good 
by educating the children in kindness than we 
can by arresting people for being unkind and 
cruel. My future life shall be given to the grand 
work of trying to educate the children, in Band 
of Mercy work, which appeals mote to me, as I 
see how much good children can do. Will you 
help swell our army in the good work? If you 
have a teacher who is overworked, help her and 
show her how much better you can do, under 
the banner of the Band of Mercy. After the 
next school year, we hope to have over 100,000 
members. 

Last, but not least, the Pittsburgh daily papers 
have been especially kind to me and published, 
from day to day, all new Bands with presidents’ 
names and the number enrolled. They asked 
the school-teachers to help in this excellent work, 
as it is one of the best works ever taken up by 
the Humane Society and should be commended 
by all. 

What would we do without the 
May God bless them in their good work 


= 
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For Our Dumb Animals by PROF. W. J. HOXIE, Savannah, Georgia 


THE GREAT BLUE HERON 


MEVER far from the coast or the in- 
land streams, where he can find a 
sufficient supply of fish, roams the 
great blue heron. Even far up in 
the northern regions he is not un- 
known. He is the ““Shushuga” men- 
tioned in the poem of Hiawatha, and very cor- 
rectly treated as a migrant in the part of the 
country where the plot of that tale islaid. With 
us he is a resident receiving, as do mast of our 
residents, a large accession of northern visitors 
to his ranks in the winter. 

Gifted with a remarkably keen sight and tall 
enough to overlook a wide extent of the marshes 
which he frequents, this is one of the hardest birds 
we have to study at close quarters. During the 
nesting season, however, there is a possibility 
of making a tolerably close acquaintance with 
the great long-legged birds. This has to be 
accomplished by hiding closely under the nests. 
Never, however, can we hope to get on the slight- 
est terms of intimacy. e have to be content 
with being spies pure and simple, for the least 
noise or motion will cause an immediate and most 
precipitate flight of both the big parents; and 
so wary are they that the young may get very 
hungry indeed and squawk most lustily for tood 
without bringing about any results unless the 


pair are very sure you are off and well out of the 
way. 


been made from below, just at the critical mo- 
ment the long neck is stretched aloft and the 
bill catches a small branch and away he swings, 
wildly straddling his legs and gesticulating ex- 
travagantly just beyond reach. 

Probably most people who have been on river 
excursions in the summer have seen one or two 
of these great birds rise up and fly slowly and 
sedately away. At a safe distance he will alight 
and with outstretched neck watch the steamer 
pass by. There is no rush and scare and hurry 
about it. Only a calm, solemn way of moving 
off so as not to be disturbed. On rarer occasions 
one may be seen fishing. The quickness of the 
motion, as he launches that sharp bill of his 
through a fish, is in strange contrast to the slow- 
ness of his approach to his prey. 

There is one evolution that the great blue 
sometimes executes that is really a beautiful 
sight. I am inclined to think it is an exhibition 
act of the male while paying court to his mate. 
It begins with the ordinary low wide-spread 
circles and steady wing beats, but rising till high 
in the air. The neck is held “‘reefed” back, but 
when at last the desired height is reached the 
neck is shot out straight and with set wings the 
big bird comes shooting down out of the sky. 
Just before the ground is reached up goes the 
neck and with half a dozen stiff wing strokes 
the circles begin again. 


FLAMINGOES IN PARK OF WENZ & MACKENSEN, YARDLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The herons build their nests in trees. Fre- 
quently,a considerable colony gathers in one spot. 
The nests are simple platforms of twigs and with 
scarcely any hollows. So frail are they that the 
eggs can often be counted from below. Any one 
who has watched a big old hen heron settle 
herself down on the nest will at once understand 
that it would be impossible for her to brood her 
eggs if the nest were hollowed at all. The strange 
gymnastics—no apparent awkwardness—with 
which she doubles up those preposterously long 
legs of hers and makes them fit alongside 
herself and her eggs, is certainly not awkward- 
ness, but a most consummate exhibition of skill. 

When the young are able to get about they 
are as ugly little specimens as you could find. 
Big frowsily-arranged patches of down, whitish 
and unkempt, seem to be attached all about 
them in the most unexpected places. Their 
absurd long legs twist and wabble, and their 
necks writhe and stretch in most any shape that 
is not graceful. Awkward and uncouth as they 
may appear, the human climber that chances tc 
try to catch one of these baby big blues has 
certainly got his work cut out for him. They 
can get about among the branches in an astonish- 
ing fashion. As a hand is réached out to grasp 
the innocent ugly-looking little varmint, he drops 
a long leg downward and deftly gripping a twig 
swings away five or six feet uttering squawks of 
protest at being disturbed. If the attack has 


BIRD SLAUGHTER 
Poor, little bird! the chase is ended; 
No longer hast thou cause for fear; 
Within these walls thou art befriended; 
No sportsmen can molest thee here. 


Without, they doubtless still await thee, 
And scan with eager eyes the sky; 

Sweet, winsome thing! how can they hate thee? 
Why should they wish to see thee die? 


So limp and helpless! wilt thou never 
Recover from thy fear and flight? 
How breathless was thy last endeavor 

To reach this shelter, when in sight! 


Thou tremblest still, as I approach thee; 
Do I, too, seem like all the rest? 

Thy timid, liquid eyes reproach me... 
Alas! there’s blood upon thy breast. 


Nay, fear not, birdling! let me gently 
Uplift and hold thee in my hand; 

Thou gazest on me so intently, 
Thou must my motive understand. 

Thy downy breast is pierced and bleeding; 
This wing will never rise again; 

In vain thy look, so wild and pleading! 
I cannot cure or ease thy pain. 

Too well thy hunters have succeeded; 
Thy little life is ebbing fast; 

My presence now is all unheeded; 
*Tis over;... thou art dead at last. 


Yet thus, within my garden dying, 
Thy fate hath caused me less regret 

Than that of all thy comrades, lying 
Half dead and mangled in the net! 


Where are they all, who crossed so gladly 
The lofty Alps to seek the sun? 

Still lives thy mate, to mourn thee sadly, 
Or is her life-course also run? 


Within the voiceless empyrean 
No birds are passing on the breeze; 
No songster lifts its joyous paean, 
And silent stand my empty trees; 


For at the base of every mountain, 
Where southward-moving birds repose, 
In every grove, at every fountain, 
Lurk merciless, insatiate foes. 


With cruel craft those foes surround them, 
Ensnaring hundreds in a day, 

Indifferent if they tear and wound them, 
Proud only of the heaps they slay. 


What care these brutes if songs of rapture 
From thrush and lark are no more heard? 

What matter if their modes of capture 
Denude the land of every bird? 


Whole regions, where they once abounded, 
Are now as silent as the tomb; 

The birds have vanished,—slain or wounded, 
Pursued by thousands to their doom. 


Meanwhile, since Earth itself is blighted, 
The Nemesis of Nature wakes; 

Her flawless balance must be righted; 
If Ceres gives,... she also takes! 


Still worse, a moral degradation 
Thus cradled, vitiates the race; 
Among the rising generation 
A lust for slaughter grows apace. 


Even children kill the birds thus captured,— 
And, since none censures or withstands, 
They seize the tiny skulls, enraptured 
To crush them in their blood-smeared hands! 


See yonder lad with tethered linnet, 
Its frail legs raw from rasping strings! 
A carriage comes,—he flings within it 
The tortured bird.... to sell its wings! 


And oft as it may be rejected, 
The little victim, mad with thirst, 
Is jerked back, well-nigh vivisected, 
Till pain and hunger do their worst. 


Beware, harsh man and heartless woman! 
Beneath you swells a threatening flood; 
If you and yours remain inhuman, 
It yet may drown you in your blood. 


You smile, and call this sentimental; 
You will not smile in later times! 
For cruelty, so fundamental, 
Already breeds the worst of crimes. 
JOHN L. STODDARD, 
Lenno, Azzano, Italy. 


WILD BIRD WAYS 


Strange places are often chosen by birds in 
which to build their nests and rear their young. 
Sometimes such sites appear to human eyes 
almost ag if purposely inviting danger: or as if 
testing the human heart to show that there is 
yet real kindness there. 

A brown thrush builds her nest on the trucks 
of an empty freight-car, and yardmaster and 
men see to it that the car remains undisturbed 
for five weeks, until the mother-bird and her 
fledglings have taken flight. The car truck 
proves an excellent nesting place. Truer friends 
than railroad men the thrush family never had. 

The members of a yacht-club are on the point 
of raising a pennant over their club-house when 
a flicker’s nest is discovered in the socket where 
the flagpole rests. Not until the bird tenants 
have vacated that hole can the flag be raised, 
and so the feathered intruders enjoy their oddly 
chosen home in absolute security. 

To win the trust of a wild bird or animal is 
a great delight, yet much greater is the joy of 
being made a confidant by wild creatures that 
choose their friends with such fine discrimination, 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness toward all that lives—toward 


the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


New Bands of Mercy 
With Names of Presidents 
Knoxville, Pa. 


Torell Hunmler 
80214 No. 2 

Main Sandoe 
80215 No. 3 

Anna Willis 
80216 No. 4 

Viola Johnson 
80217 No. 5 

Helen Powell 


80219 No. 7 

Emmett Poland 
80220 No. 8 

Pauline Shannon 
80221 No. 9 

Peabody School 
80222 No. 1 

Elmore Russler 
80223 No. 2 

Paul Keefer 
80224 No. 3 

William Ritenour 
80225 No. 4 

Ona Ritenour 
80226 No. 5 

Marie Pritchard 
80227 No. 6 

William Snider 
80228 No. 7 

Charles DuLaney 
80229 No. 8 

Roy Serwodle 
80230 No. 9 

Elanor Hills 
80231 No. 10 

Cornelia Fries 
80232 No. 11 

Jane B. Floyd 
80233 No. 12 

Gertrude Tribby 
80234 No. 13 

Humphrey Walsh 

Hilton School 
80235 No. 1 

Goldie Wiehle 
80236 No. 2 

Elton Shiery 


Adolph Fugitt 
80247 No. 3 

Fred Walen 
80248 No. 4 

Carl Willingham 
80249 No.-5 

Walter Leaman 
80250 No. 6 F 

John Robertson 
80251 No. 7 

Florence Fealy 
80252 No. 8 

Louise Lord 
80253 No. 9 

Herbert Byerly 
80254 No. 10 

Gilbert Davis 

Brent School 
80255 No. 1 

Raymond L. Schaefer 
80256 No. 2 

Charles Fleming 
80257 No. 3 

Martha Adkins 
80258 No. 4 

Kenneth Herold 
80259 No. 5 

Robert McGrath 
80260 

William Mengert 
80261 No. 7 

Warren Willner 
80262 No. 8 

Marion Davidson 

Wallach School 
80263 No. 1 
80264 No. 2 
Charles Beal! 
80265 No. 3 

Walter Parker 
80266 No. 4 

Albert Lusby 
80267 No. 5 

William Ahern 
80268 No. 6 

Elizabeth Jones 
80269 No. 7 

Agnes Houlahan 
80270 No. 8 

Clarence Gury 
80271 No. 9 

Crispen Reynolds 
80272 No. 10 

Brady Dixon 
80273 No. 11 

Mamie Tesht 
80274 No. 12 

Martha Aman 
80275 No. 13 

Charles Boteler 

Dent School 
80276 No. 1 

Madison McCauley 
80277 No. 2 

Randolph Wheat 
80278 No. 3 

Ruth Cole 


80279 No. 4 
Norman Holt 
80280 No. 5 
Walter Boyd 
80281 No. 6 


Nevitt Corrington 
80292 No. 9 

Adelaide Ege 
80293 No. 10 

Paul Johnston 
80294 No. 11 

Norman Barbour 
80295 No. 12 

William Miller 

Buchanan School 
80296 No. 1 

John Kelly 
80297 No. 2 

Vinson Dulin 
80298 No. 3 

Grace Kanode 
80299 No. 4 

James Brown 
80300 No. 5 

Dallas Frye 
80301 No. 6 

William Bruce 
80302 No. 7 

Agnes McLane 
80303 No. 8 

Robert Gates 

Cranch School 
80304 No. 1 

Loe Shea 
80305 No. 2 

Lester Engle 
80306 No. 3 

Frances Shroeder 
80307 No. 4 

Malcolm Davis 
80308 No. 5 

Joseph Orange 
80309 No. 6 

Virginia Bird 
80310 No.7 

John Barpley 
80311 No. 8 

Ellsworth Virnstein 
80312 No. 9 

William Kenrick 

Tyler School 
80313 No. 1 

Meredith Cupper 
80314 No. 2 

George Holmes 
80315 No. 3 

Joseph P. Neville 
80316 No. 4 

Andrew Haber 
80317 No. 5 A 

Sylvan Arendes 
80318 No. 6 

Elva Murphy 
80319 No. 7 

Frederick Calvert 
80320 No. 8 

Evelyn Davis 


80324 No. 4 
Charles Neill 
Lenox School 
80325 No. 1 
Edward Kelly 
80326 No. 2 
George LeFoe 
80327 No. 3 
Linton Fry 
80328 No. 4 


Maurice Dent 
80338 No. 6 

Marcus Jaeger 
80339 No. 7 

Frederick Blum 
80340 No..8 

Leighton Terry 

Rolfe, Iowa 
80341 Golden Rule 

James Anderson 

Rialto, Calif. 
80342 Fontana Heights 

Ellen F. Kidd 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


80343 Jr. Christian Endeavor Soc. 


Mrs. W. A. Spoor 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
80344 First Ward School 

Morris Lichtenstein 

Sullivan, Ils. 
80345 Sullivan 

Esther Caseley 

Clinton, Mass. 
80346 Br. of Clinton Beautiful 

Joe Bd. 

Vianna C. Greene 

Duluth, Minn. 

Fairmount School 
80347 No. 1 

Josephine Dean 
80348 No. 2 

Lozira Boutin 
80349 No. 3 

Roy Olson 
80350 No. 4 

Grace Seymour 

W. Duluth, Minn. 
80351 Jr. Audubon Soc. 

Lillian Huth 

Dedham, Mass. 

Ames School 

80352 Div. 1 

Miss Goodwin 
80353 Div. 2 

Miss Gilson 
80354 Div. 3 

Miss Otis 
80355 Div. 4 

Miss Holland 
80356 Div. 5 

Miss Andrews 


80357 Div. 6 

Miss Mulkern 
80358 Div. 7 

Miss Woolaver 
80359 Div. 8 

Miss Richardson 
80360 Div. 9 

Miss Dockendorff 
80361 Div. 10 

Miss Hill 
80362 Div. 11 

Miss Gay 
80363 Div. 12 

Miss Kennedy 

Avery School 
80364 Div. 1 

Miss Delano 
80365 Div. 2 

Miss Harris 
80366 Div. 3 

Miss Hagerty 
80367 Div. 4 

Miss Hollis 
80368 Div. 5 

Miss Lynas 
80369 Div. 6 

Miss Henderson 
80370 Div. 7 

Miss Leland 
80371 Div. 8 

Miss Capron 
80372 Div. 9 

Miss Ware 

Quincy School 
80373 Div. 1 

Miss Keelan 
80374 Div. 2 

Miss Damon 
80375 Div. 3 

Miss Griffin 
80376 Div. 4 

Miss Grant 
80377 Div. 5 

Miss Hannon 
80378 Div. 6 

Miss McManus 
80379 Div. 7 

Miss Cavanaugh 

Oakdale School 
80380 Div. 1 

Mr. Heald 
80381 Div. 2 

Miss Foster 
80382 Div. 3 

Miss Case 
80383 Div. 4 

Miss Wales 
80384 Div. 5 

Miss Hayes 
80385 Div. 6 

Miss Richardson 
80386 Div. 7 

Miss Byam 
80387 Div. 8 

Miss Weymouth 
80388 Div 9. 

Miss Frost 

Dexter School 
80389 Div. 1 

Miss Keelan 
80390 Div. 2 

Helen S. Kelley 
80391 Div. 3 

Clarissa Lewis 

Riverdale School 
80392 Div. 1 

Miss Whitney 
80393 Div. 2 

Miss Norton 

Blooming Valley, Pa. 
80394 Blooming Valley 

F. Victor Braymer 

Shelbyville, Ills. 

First Methodist Church 

Ss. S. 

80395 Norman Riggs No. 1 

Miss Lenore 


80237 No. 3 Eaton School 
James McQuiggans 80321 No. 1 
80238 No. 4 Marjorie Preble 
Wade Callahan 80322 No. 2 
Knoxville School 80239 No. 5 Grace C. Beach 
89197 Rm. 17 Carlton Schenken Madeleine Trice 80323 No. 3 
Prof. Milo H. Miller 80240 No. 6 80282 No. 7 Richard Ellis 
Washington, D.C. George Jeffries Edwin Cook 
Carbery School 80241 No. 7 ; 80283 No. 8 
80198 No. 1 Mildred Hood Roecoe Reinhard 
, John Voss 80242 No. 8 Bryan School 
80199 No. 2 Clyde Kellogg 80284 No. 1 
Joseph Pitts : 80243 No. 9 Edwin Simons 
80200 No. 3 Lindsay Dimsey 80285 No. 2 
Verma Owen 80244 No. 10 Henry McKeener 
80201 No. 4 Carll Lauxman 80286 No. 3 
Marcella Cook Towers School H. M. Herbert 
80202 No. 5 80245 No. 1 80287 No. 4 Ernest Lugenbeel 
Margaret Mitchell Jack McAuliffe Louis Frederick 80329 No. 5 
80203 No. 6 80246 No. 2 80288 No. 5 Walter Kalston 
Charles Hutchinson Dorothy Repp 80330 No. 6 
80204 No. 7 80289 No. 6 Carl Smith 
Marie Gooding Romaine Johnson 80331 No. 7 
Edmonds School 80290 No. 7 Lee Boswell 
80205 No. 1 Joseph Betz 80332 No. 8 
Harriman Wilson 80291 No. 8 Elmore Smith 
80206 No. 2 Van Ness School 
Ruth Ashford 80333 No. 1 
80207 No. 3 Bernard Granger 
Harry Branson 80334 No. 2 
80208 No. 4 John Ford 
Dorothy Lamman 80335 No. 3 
80209 No. 5 Elmer Thompson 
Arthur Wingfield 80336 No. 4 
80210 No. 6 John Dugan 
Margaret Wickham 80337 No. 5 : 
80211 No. 7 
Anna Little 
80212 No. 8 
Maury School 
80213 No. 1 
80218 No. 6 ee 
| 
| 
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80396 


80397 


80398 


80405 


80406 


80407 


80408 


80409 


80410 


80411 


80412 


80413 


$0414 


80415 


80416 


80417 


80430 


80431 


80432 


80433 


80434 


80435 


80436 


80437 


No. 2 

Mrs. O. Wallace 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Allena M. Chandler 
Mary L. Jenkins 
Georgetown, S. C. 
Grace Easton 

Lucy Robbins 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minersville School 


Building No. 1 
No. 1 

Katherine Farrell 
No. 2 

Katherine Farrell 
No. 3 

Hazel G. Hawkins 
No. 4 

Hazel G. Hawkins 
No. 5 

Estelle R. Stevens 
No. 6 

Estelle R. Stevens 
No. 7 

Mary C. Donnelly 
No. 8 

Mary C. Donnelly 
No. 9 

Virginia G. Vick 
No. 10 

Melda E. Saylor 
No. 11 

Melda E. Saylor 
No. 12 

Evelyn Griffiths 
No. 13 

Evelyn Griffiths 
No. 14 

Blanche F. Farrell 
No. 15 

Blanche F. Farrell 
No. 16 

Pauline Kirwan 
No. 17 

Mary, E. Sumner 
No. 18 

Ellen A. Conway 
No. 19 

L. A. Butler 

No. 20 

Lillian Delamater 
No. 21 


Virginia G. Vick 
Minersville School Building 


No. 2 

No. 1 

Esther V. Johnson 
No. 2 

Esther V. Johnson 
No. 3 

Charlotte C. Lowrey 
No. 4 

Maygaret E. Durham 
No. 5 

Elizabeth Sinclair 
No. 6 

Wilha Falkenhagen 
No. 7 

Mary E. O’Brien 
No. 8 

Ethel Lowe 

No. 9 

Annie Lathwood 
No. 10 

Harriet Smith 

No. 11 

Ida J. Nieman 

No. 12 

Lillian McSwiggan 
No. 13 

Effie J. Rice 

No. 14 


Jean Hamill 

Minersville School Building 
No. 3 

No. 1 

Katherine Lowry 

No. 2 

Katherine Lowry 

No. 3 


80438 No. 5 

Edna Probst 
80439 No. 6 

Florence I. Gettner 
80440 No. 7 

Florence I. Gettner 
80441 No. 8 

Winona Harrison 
80442 No. 9 

Winona Harrison 
80443 No. 10 

Ida Schempp 
80444 No. 11 

Ida Schempp 
80445 No. 12 

Annie M. Kenan 
80446 No. 13 

Jean E. Meerhoff 
80447 No. 14 

Louise H. Saling 
80448 No. 15 

Claudia E. Pontius 
80449 No. 16 


Sadie A. Huston 


Minersville School Building 


No. 4 
80450 No. 1 

Margaret Sullivan 
80451 No. 2 

Margaret Sullivan 
80452 No. 3 

Fanny Page 
80453 No. 4 

Fanny Page 
80454 No. 5 

Margaret L. Lloyd 
80455 No. 6 

Margaret L. Lloyd 
80456 No. 7 

Marie A. Floyd 
80457 No.8 

Marie A. Floyd 
80458 No. 9 

Katherine M. King 
80459 No. 10 

Eleanor A. Scheibler 
80460 No. 11 

Flora A. Neumont 
80461 No. 12 

Nellie W. Chesebrough 
80462 No. 13 

Charlotte E. Turner 
80463 No. 14 

Annie Canan 
80464 No. 15 

B. A. King 


Minersville School Building 


No. 5 
80465 No. 1 

Rose E. Philson 
80466 No. 2 

Pearl Richardson 
80467 No. 3 

Mrs. A. L. MacCord * 
80468 No. 4 

Mabel I. Schulte 
80469 No. 5 

Mabel I. Schulte 
80470 No. 6 

Henrietta E. Spelker 
80471 No. 7 

Henrietta E. Spelker 
80472 No. 8 

Maude A. MacMunn 
80473 No. 9 

Le Anna Will 
80474 No. 10 

Evelyn Dolan 

Forbes School 
80475 No. 1 

Anna McMaster 
80476 No. 2 

Anna McMaster 
80477 No. 3 

Carrie M. Petsinger 
80478 No. 4 

Maria S. Moffat 
80479 No. 5 

Mae Egan 
80480 No. 6 

Grace M. Jones 
80481 No. 7 

Gretchen Morrow 


80482 No. 8 

Anne V. Murphy 
80483 No. 9 

Ella Larkin 
80484 No. 10 

Bertha C. Dolan 
80485 No. 11 

Josephine A. Scott 
80486 No. 12 

Jennie M. Allers 
80487 No. 13 

Jennie M. Allers 
80488 No. 14 

Hazel Carey 
80489 No. 15 

Anna F. Cosgrove 
80490 No. 16 

Ida M. Evans 
80491 No. 17 

Eva L, Jones 
80492 No. 18 

Elizabeth A. McCarthy 
80493 No. 19 

Elizabeth A. McCarthy 
80494 No. 20 


Elanor McCutcheon 


“80495 No. 21 


Elanor McCutcheon 


80496 No. 22 

M. Agnes Dickson 
80497 No. 23 

Mary Adams 
80498 No. 24 

Mrs. M. C. Henckel 
80499 No. 25 

Nettie M. Pratt 
80500 No. 26 

Matilda M. McCutcheon 
80501 No. 27 

Helen Erskine 
80502 No. 28 

Emma D. Hunter 
80503 No. 29 

Ida M. Connelley 
80504 No. 30 

Julia Kleiman 
80505 No. 31 

Laura C. Ragan 
80506 No. 32 


Jos. McDermott 

St. Clair Pub. Schools 

Bane Building 
80507 Rm. 1, Bd. 1 

Alice M. Elliott 
80508 Rm. 1, Bd. 2 

Alice M. Elliott 
80509 Rm. 2 

Maud E. Douthitt 
80510 Rm. 3 

Lillie Hartlep 
80511 Rm. 4 

Annie N. Prosser 
80512 “Rm. 5 

Mary Holland 
80513 Rm. 6 

Eliza McClure 

Brashear Building 
80514 Rm. 1, Bd. 1 

Bella M. McSwiggen 
80515 Rm. 1, Bd. 2 

Bella M. McSwiggen 


80516 Rm. 2 

Laura Worthington 
80517 Rm. 3 

Lillian Brown 
80518 Rm. 4 

Annie Parcell 
80519 Rm. 5 

Pauline MacIntyre 
80520 Rm. 6 

Mary H. Hollis 
80521 Rm. 7 

Margaret C. Croke 
80522 Rm. 8 

Emily Campbell 
80523 Rm. 9 

Belle McKay 
80524 Rm. 10 

Ella J. Coughlin 
80525 Rm. 11 


Belle A. Murphy 
80526 Kindergarten No. 1 
Caroline Schall 


80527 Kindergarten No. 2 
Caroline Schall 
Jefferson Building 

80528 Rm. 1, Bd. 1 
Evangeline V. G. Marsh 

80529 Rm. 1, Bd. 2 
Evangeline V. G. Marsh 

80530 Rm. 2 
Clara N. Hannan 

80531 Rm. 3 
Mary V. Murray 

80532 Rm. 4 
Elizabeth Conboy 

80533 Rm. 5 
Alice McSwiggen 
Third U. P. Church 

80534 No. 1 
Belle Floyd 

80535 No. 2 
Mary G. Ford 

80536 No. 3 
Mr. R. Chandler 

80537 No. 4 
Ida McClure 
Boulder, Colo. 
Central School 

80538 No. 1 
Miss M. Cregg 

80539 No. 2 
Miss Bennett 

540 No. 3 
Miss Peers 

80541 No. 4 
Florence Noxon 
Lincoln School 

80542 No. 1 
Jack Jester 

80543 No. 2 
Blanche Herrin 

80544 No. 3 
Miss Hocking 
Whittier School 

80545 No. 1 
Warren Thompson 

80546 No. 2 
Ada Myers 
Highland School 

80547 No. 1 
Francis Mitchell 

80548 No. 2 
Marion Thompson 

80549 No. 3 
Miss M. McLean 
Washington School 


80550 No. 1 

Lloyd Andrews 
80551 No. 2 

Mrs. E. White 

University Hill School 
80552 No. 1 

Hollister Moyer 
80553 No. 2 

Henrietta Shattuck 
80554 No. 3 

Alice Marshall 
80555 No. 4 

Emil Christensen 
80556 No. 5 

Louisa Webber 
80557 No. 6 


Julius Hamilton 

Mapleton School 
80558 No. 1 

Ray Sherman 
80559 No. 2 

Donald MclIrnis 
80560 No. 3 

Jas. Mitchell 
80561 No. 4 

Jas. Ownby 

Jefferson School 
80562 No. 1 

Maggie Robertson 
80563 No. 2 

Barnet Borgstrand 
80564 No. 3 

Helen Lindburg 
80565 No. 4 

Ronald Jack 
80566 No. 5 

Helen Barry 


Catholic School 
80567 No. 1 

Annibel Teal 
80568 No. 2 

Geo. Slocomb 

Nelson School 
80569 No. 2 

Miss Snoke 
80570 No. 3 


80571 No. 4 

Miss Beal 

Mayfield, Ky. 
80572 Ladies Club 

Beulah Elliott 

Romney, W. Va. 
80573 Romney 

Mrs. S. J. Selvey 

North Salem, N. H. 
80574 Lincoln 

Frank Gross 

Salem Center, N. H. 
80575 McKinley 

J. Paul Jones 

Conway Center, N. H. 
80576 Pequaket 

Grace McDaniel 

New Orleans, La. 
80577 Hiawatha 

Francis Kruse 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eighth Ward School 


80578 No. 1 

Mrs. R. R. B. Wood 
80579 No. 2 

Aurella Kenneweg 
80580 No. 3 

Mary J. Mulligan 
80581 No. 4 

Lula Updegraff 
80582 No. 5 

Alma Cox 
80583 No. 6 ‘ 

May E. Straessly 
80584 No.7 

Mary Ormslaer 
80585 No. 8 

Isabelle Leggate 

North School 
80586 No. 1 

Jennie Musgrave 
80587 No. 2 

Jennie Musgrave 
80588 No. 3 

Ella Erwin 
80589 No. 4 

Alice G. Brady 
80590 No. 5 

Jane B. Martin 
80591 No. 6 

Ida M. Lindsay 
80592 No.7 

Marianne Smith 

Ralston School 
80593 No. 1 

Jennie Johnston 
80594 No. 2 

Jennie Johnston 
80595 No. 3 

Mary Brehler 
80596 No. 4 

Mary A. Coll 
80597 No. 5 

Rose Mulvihill 
80598 No. 6 

Margaret McElroy 
80599 No. 7 

Mrs. M. J. Maloney 
80600 No. 8 

Katherine McConville 
80601 No. 9 

Helen Murray 

Hancock School 
80602 No. 1 

Katherine Hays 
80603 No. 2 

Mary Dolan 
80604 No. 3 

Rose J. Caulfield 
80605 No. 4 


Elizabeth Crowley 
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THE COW 
The friendly cow, all red and white 
I love with all my heart; 
She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 


She wanders, lowing, here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass,’ 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THOSE CUNNING BABY SNAKES 


SUPPOSE I was a “‘queer’’ child. 

l It seemed that I was unable to draw the 
line correctly, between “‘undesirable”’ pets, 
and those which are universally approved 

by mothers in general, as playmates for children. 

Therefore, this story. 

I first met old Mama Snake one day when 
I was about five years old. I had a bowl of 
bread and milk, which had been given me for a 
mid-afternoon lunch, and I had carried it out to 
a big boulder in the corner of the garden, thinking 
to pick some ripe raspberries to add zest to my 
feast. I was about to seat myself when I caught 
sight of a smooth head, two beady black eyes, 
and a red tongue tipped with black points. 
This was followed by the shining greenish neck 
and striped body of a big snake of the harmless 
garter variety. I was not in the least afraid of 
her, and politely offered her a taste of my bread 
and milk. She accepted it, warily. We were 
good friends, almost at once, and it was not long 
until she would let me stroke her glistening 
neck, seeming to like it. 

Next day I’ went out with my bowl, and, sure 
enough, there she was, lying lazily in wait by the 
big boulder. This time she showed scarcely 
any fear, and ate about all of my lunch that was 
not spilled on the big rock by my well-meant 
efforts. It became a regular thing that I should 
feed her there but, of course, unknown to any 
of the family, for I had a guilty feeling that my 
new pet would not be acceptable in their sight. 
In a vague way I knew that her kind were ac- 
cused of eating eggs and small chickens, though 
the number must have been infinitesimal com- 

red with the small rodents which she must 

ave captured. 

Certain of unsympathy, I kept my acquaint- 
ance a secret for several days, until she came to 
meet me one day, with four tiny babies about as 
long as big angleworms. She had probably kept 
them hidden until she was assured that no harm 
would come to them by showing them to me. I 
thought them the most delightful “wiggly” little 
things I had ever seen. 

In my ecstasy, I forgot my scruples, and ran 
to show one to the big “hired man,’’ who was 
scraping the stable floor with a shovel. In the 
perfect innocence of childhood, I cried, ‘“‘Oh, see 
my cunning little baby snake!” With a yell 
that would have done credit to a Comanche on 
the war-path, and a jump that would have been 
an acrobat’s envy, he struck the tiny creature 
from my hand and cut it in pieces on the stable 
floor. Then he strode like an avenger toward 
the house, while I clung frantically to his arm, 
begging him “‘not to tell.” But he “told.” 

I was called. before the family judgment seat, 
atid compelled to show the hiding-place of the 
Snake family. I begged and wept, and finally 
went with the feeling of one who betrays a friend 
to: death. They were all ruthlessly killed. 
Brothers and sisters teased me unmercifully 
about “my cunning baby snakes,”’ while I felt 
that I could never forgive that “hired” man. 
Mingled with my resentment was a certain 
contempt for his cowardice, for even yet I cannot 
understand his fear, when he knew well that 
they were harmless; and even yet, I know of no 
good reason why they were killed. Perhaps 
there was no good reason, as with many other 
acts of ‘‘reasoning’’ people. 


Guymon, Okla. ETHELYN DYER, 


Painting by Charles F. Pierce, Boston 


A COUNTRY LANE 


For Our Dumb Animals 
IF THERE WERE NO PETS 

What a dreary place this world would be if 
there were no animals! If the birds that twitter 
on the limbs overhead, and brighten the lives 
of the old as well as the young, should end their 
beautiful songs, would they be missed? The 
dog and cat that lie on the door-step, though 
they seem of no value to mankind, if they were 
gone from us forever, would be missed more than 
we can now realize. 

A horse will do better work if he receives good 
treatment. A hen that is properly cared for will 
lay more eggs than if illtreated. The dog that 
always has his three square meals and a good 
Ee to sleep, will be faithful to his master. 

orses, dogs, and cats like to be petted. Noth- 
ing is lost by being friendly to those who can- 
not speak for themselves. 

Let us all make up our minds now, if we have not 
in the past, never to abuse those creatures of the 
lower kingdom, and to abide by the rule of doing 
good for the animals because they do good for us. 

Thornville, Ohio. ROE K. BELT, 


THE FLICKER 


The law classes my friend the flicker as an 
insectivorous bird, but I prefer to call him a song- 
bird, and one of the dearest of song-birds, with a 
laugh as full of good cheer as one could wish. 
How Audubon loved him! I remember to have 
been taken severely to task by a critic for having 
spoken of the music of the woodpecker. 

Well, the flicker is a woodpecker and, whether 
calling or drumming, he ts musical. There is such 
a thing, too, as singing to the eye, and this the 
flicker does to perfection. His golden wings, 
his mottled breast, his beautiful neck-band of 
red, his leisurely springing flight, are a part of 
the inner music of Nature. 


The flicker is the very embodiment of the 
health, the grace, the eternal youth of out-of- 
doors. “Quick, quick, quick, quick!’’ is his hearty 
call across the hills. “Cheer up! Cheer up!” he 
says to the downcast, to the despondent who 
goes into the woods for a day’s tramp and tonic. 
And then his drum! Winter and summer he 
beats the march of the lusty, well-rounded life. 

“Only a woodpecker,” the hunter says who 
bowls him over for fun. ‘Only a woodpecker!”’ 
How long shall we read and forget: 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small!” 
—Outing. 
For Our Dumb Animals 
LORITA LIBRA 
Gay little parrot, in green and gold, 
Free in a world of joys untold; 
Climbing and swinging, 
Whistling and singing, 
Laughing and shouting like sailor bold! 


Vain of your plumage, you strut and pose, 
And spread your feathers of blue and rose; 
A beautiful sight, _ 
As in changing light 
The sun through the leaves green shadows throws. 
In a flash you change to a wizard, wise, 
With untold mysteries in your eyes; 
Now mock and deceive, 
Then, penitent, grieve, 
Filling the air with heart-broken cries. 


Sated with freedom, at last, you creep 
To the lattice window, cushioned deep, 
And, cradled to rest 
On your mistress’ breast, 
Like a tired baby, you fall asleep. 
BERTHA PARKER, 
South Lancaster, Mass. 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for June, 1911 
Fines and witness fees, $177.60. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS 

FOR THE NEW ELECTRIC HORSE AMBULANCE 

Miss E. Annie Upham, $200; Commercial Truck Co., 
$200; L. A. Tirrell, $125; Mrs. John E. Hudson, $100; 
“J. F. T.,” $100; Mrs. L. N. Kettle, $100; Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Walker, $100; Richard Schwarz, $100; Mrs. 
Mary K. Bolles, $100; Dr. F. P. Sprague, $50; Mrs. A. C. 
Wheelwright, $50; “‘In memory of A. G. W.,” $50; Mrs. 
Eliza W. Frost, $50; Mrs. Albert Geiger, Jr., $50; Mrs. C. S. 
Roberts, $30; Mrs. W. W. Blackmar, $25; J. P. R. Sher- 
man, $25; Mrs. Geo. S. Silsbee, $25; Mrs. J. N. Fiske, $25; 
Mrs. Ellen A. Harwood, $25; Arthur F. Estabrook, $25; 
Mrs. Edwatd Wigglesworth, $25; Ebed L. Ripley, $25; 
Mrs. Mary R. Parker, $25; Miss F. E. Morrill, $20; Miss 
A. W. Morrill, $20; Miss Amelia Morrill, $20; Mrs. Herbert 
Beech, $15; West Newton (no name), $15; Edward L. 
Parker, $15. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Stearns, J. Collins Warren,M.D., 
Augustus Hemenway, Jr., Edward H. Palmer, Arthur B. 
Cutter, Miss Alice P. Tapley, Henry F. Tapley, Mrs. 
Frederic Stone, Mrs. Gideon Scull, Miss Cecile M. Roberts, 
Mrs. D. W. Ensign, Miss K. H. Newcomb, Mrs. Maria E. 
Haskins. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. George Hollingsworth, Miss M. H. Dennie, Mrs. 
Langdon Frothingham, Miss Eleanor G. May, Mrs. Chan- 
ning Clapp, C. R. Codman, Miss C. A. French, J. G. 
Chandler, Miss Edith Babcock, Robert S. Goff, David 
Merritt, Emile Pickhardt, Miss M. W. Simpkins, Mrs. B. W. 
Currier, Mrs. Emily E. Shepard, E. Frank Eastman, Miss 
Amy L. Mayo, J. S. Codman, North Packing & Provision 
Co., Miss Isabel De Kay, Alexander Forbes, Mrs. Mary R. 
Amory. 
Four donors, $9. 


FOR OTHER PURPOSES wee 
H. Fisher, for Angell Memorial Building, $100; E. Pierson 
Beebe, $50; Elisha Gunn, $25; Unitarian S. S. of Framing- 
ham, Mass., for Angell Memorial Building, $4; D. S. 
Smith, $4; Miss E. T. Buckley, $3; Miss M. Louise Jack- 
son, $3; T. G. Coombs & Co., $3; Mrs. H. S. C. Birnie, $3; 
Dr. J. B. Atwater, $3; Am. P. & P. Co., $3; B. T. Gale, $3; 
Henry A. Slack, $0.40; Anonymous, $0.30. 
TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. Robert F. Miller, ‘‘A friend,”” Miss Lydia S. Boyd, 
Miss Florence A. Boyd, G. Frank Adams, Dr. Geo. E. 
Forster. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Frederic H. Hedge, “‘A co-worker,” “A friend,” for 
Angell Memorial Building, Mrs. J: H. Appleton, Mrs. J. A. 
Barri, Mrs. Emily C. Stearns, Mrs. Dexter Smith, N. E. 
Card & Paper Co., John A. Nichols, M. P. Knowlton, G. W. 
Tapley, Mrs. N. W. Fiske, Miss Carrie Adams, Smith & 
Murray, L. H. Scott, A. H. Goetting, C. F. Farwell, Miss 
Nellie Griggs, Miss Florence Jordan, Mrs. W. G. Cockburn, 
Miss Frances E. Chutter, A. B. Wallace, S. L. Haynes, 
Mrs. Sarah Bull, Mrs. Thomas Cordis, Frank E. Tuttle, 
Geo. E. Whipple, Mrs. W. D. Flagg, Geo. W. Prentiss, 
J. A. Skinner, J. S. Perkins, Holyoke Belting Co., Smith 
Paper Co., Mrs. J. Swann, Mrs. Cyrus T. Clark, Miss Lucy 
Talcott. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH * i 
Mrs. W. H. Winslow, H. C. Rowley, Miss E. H. Mills, 
Dr. A. R. Rice, Mrs. Ella Lyons, Henry Sedgwick, A. L. 
Walters, Miss Olcutt, H. E. Marsh, W. H. Dexter, C. C. 
Gamwell, Beckwith & Pike, Hon. J. C. Crosby, Mrs. K. M. 
Ferris, Mrs. J. W. Kirkham, Miss M. M. Atwater, Mrs. G. 
S. Fowler, Mrs. H. F. Moody, Austin Bros., Hon. M. B. 
Whitney, O. B. Parks, W. H. Eaton, Mrs. J. L. Kilbon, 
Charles E. Hull, H. C. Savage, W. H. Gross, Miss M. L. 
Rockwell. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Miss Eliza Hoehn, Mrs. E. C. Merritt, Mrs. Mary J. 
Perry, Mrs. W. A. Weld, Mrs. Annie L. Hawkes, F. M. 
Schorr, Mrs. D. W. Wilbur, Mrs. Grace H. Cole, Miss 
Sylvia Browne, Mrs. C. H. Porter, Miss Frances B. Stearns, 
for Angell Memorial Building, Mrs. B. A. Franklin, Mrs. 
N. W. Brown, Miss A. Lindgren, Mrs. G. Wells, W. G. 
Brownson, Mrs. C. R. Lipps, M. F. Scott, Miss H. Simmons, 
Miss C. J. Gamwell, G. A. Mole, Curtis Hotel, H. S. 
Batchelder, R. J. Osgood, Mrs. E. A. Cotton, Dr. L. H. 
Hendee, A. J. Teot, Miss L. Miller, O. E. Keller, P. H. 
Keegan, W. A. Pierce, Mrs. R. H. Gamwell, Miss M. J. 
Gillett, Dr. H. P. Roney, Mrs. F. Jordan, F. Lebeau, Rev. J. 
M. Boyle, Mrs. D. M. Simmons, Mrs. F. G. Price, Miss F. J. 


Plumb, C. F. Bigley, D. Bridges, Mrs. A. H. Hovey, A. E. 
Dickinson, Mrs. J. P. Coogan, Miss C. Phipps, Mrs. C. E. 


Stillman, Mrs. W. Holmes, Mrs. M. J. Ahearn, C. A. 
Hickson, F. D. McQueen, Mrs. E. J. Fuller, Mrs. D. Car- 
son, C. H. Beals, H. J. Cleveland, J. C. McCarthy, H. M. 
Van Deusen, Miss Dorcas Gill, Miss Dorothy Gill, Dr. 
E. W. Markham, C. L. Mackey, Miss S. R. Rice, Mrs. 
E. Gaylord. . 

Total, $2,545.70. 

The American Humane Education Society, $331. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

Joseph C. Whipple, $15.38; A co-worker, $2; Mrs. E. 
W. Olney, $2; Mrs. M. D. Swasey, $2; Jane C. Lewis, $2; 
W. A. Nutting, $2; Edward Holland, $1.56; Mrs. Ellen R. 
Richardson, $1.50; Miss Catherine Masters. $1.50; Wins- 
low M. Bell, $1.50; Mrs. J. A. Sherman, $1.48; Gorham’s 
Agency, $0.75; Mrs. O. A. Purington, $0.75; Mrs. M. G. 
Lovejoy, $0.62; Henry A. Slack, $0.60. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. Bertha McBride, Miss E. A. Pope, Conn. Humane 
Society, Mrs. I. A. Cate, J. E. Jacklin, Miss Mary D. Bush, 
Mrs. E. P. Ashley, John L. Stoddard, Maria L. Owen, Mrs. 
E. C. Titus, Mrs. J. M. Stickney, Miss Ruby A. Barrett, 
Mrs. L. C. Massey, Adelaide Murphy, Mrs. R. C. Hogue. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Miss H. J. Dorr, Mrs. J. W. Morehead, Mrs. }. Lockett, 
Beatrice L. Beddoe, Miss Virginia Dox, M. B. Spaid, S. C. 
Cornell, Marion L. Davis, W. F. Sherwain, Mrs. E. G. 
Cedarholm, Mrs. N. A. Kaun, E. L. Hyde, J. G. Goll, Lulu 
Kirn, D. I. Minnekin, C. H. Bowman, I. Christensen, Miss 
L. Norcross, Mrs. S. E. Frencli, Miss A. Iselin, P. C. L. 
Harris, Mrs. Clara E. Lyman, Mrs. T. J. Gray, Mrs. J. C. 
Duncan, C. N. Pheneger, Mrs. E. R. Brower, Rev. W. A. 
Mackey, Mrs. Stiles Judson. 

‘All others, $3.99. 

Total, $68.63. 

Sales of publications, $21.57. 

Interest, $13.21. 

Total, $3,157.71. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Society 
for June, 1911 

A co-worker, $108.69; N. E. Anti-Vivisection Soc’y, $40; 
W. M. Bains, $14.25; Ind. School Dist. No. 39, Evelith. 
Minn., $14; N. E. Hester, $11.25; Mrs. C. H. Meeker, $10; 
Duluth Humane Society, $9; Mrs. S. F. Gallagher, $8.75; 
Richmond (Va.) S. P. C. A., $7.50; Mr. and Mrs. Edw. 
Fox Sainsbury, $7; Mrs. Robert Cochran, $5; Mrs. Richard 
P. Hallowell, $5; Public Schools, Milford, N. H., $4.50; 
C. Anna Winter, $3.25, of which $1 for Memoria! Building; 
Public Schools, Lyndonville, Vt., $2.35; E. E. Babb & Co., 
$2; D. A. Haylor, $1.50; F. R. Langley, $1.50; Mrs. R. R. 
Willson, $1.25; Frances Hobart, $1.05; A. Melzer, $1- 
Edw. Killins, $1. 

Small sales of publications, $78.91. 

Interest. $33.08. 


A CAGED LARK 
A cruel deed 
It is, sweet bird, to cage thee up 
Prisoner for life, with just a cup 
And a box of seed, 
And sod to move on barely one foot square, 
Hung o’er dark street, midst foul and murky air. 


From freedom brought 
And robbed of every chance of wing, 
Thou could’st have had no heart to sing, 
One would have thought. 
But though thy song is sung, men little know 
The yearning source from which those sweet notes 
flow. 


The selfish man! 
To take from thee thy broader sphere, 
Where thousands heard thy music clear 
On Nature’s plan; 
And where the listening landscape far and wide 
Had joy, and thou thy liberty beside. 


A singing slave 
Made now, with no return but food; 
No mate to love, nor little brood 
To feed and save; 
No cool and leafy haunts; the cruel wires 
Chafe thy young life and check thy just desires. 


Brave Jittle bird! 
Still striving with thy sweetest song 
To melt the hearts that do thee wrong, 
I give my word 
To stand with those who for thy freedom fight, 
Who claim for thee, that freedom, as thy right. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 

GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 

Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 

A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 

PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We are glad to report this month one hundred 
and forty-three new branches of our Parent Band 
of Mercy, making a total of eighty-one thousand 
four hundred and seventy, with probably two 
and a half million members. 


Prices of Humane Publications 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 9 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. .............. paper 10 cts. 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ...... paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ........ paper 7 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. ..paper 8 cts. 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ....small 30 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People (with 

portraits) 
Humane Education Leaflets 
The Horse’s Prayer ..... 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 
Horse’s Point of View in Summer, post-card . . 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 5c. per doz. .. 
The Checkrein, 8 pages ......... 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) . . 
Humane Horse Book, 5 cents each, or ...... 5, 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Man the Animals’ God 
Festival of Tender Mercies 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 a 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils 
Band of Mercy Melodies (52 songs, words p 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... .30 ; 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold- 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink-stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, small, one cent 
each; large, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Official organ of all our Societies. 

Actuai monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 

Our columns independent of all advertising. 

Only gratuitous contributions considered. 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and less ten, 45 cents each; for ten and less than 
twenty-five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and less than fifty, 
35 cents; for fifty and less than one hundred, 30 cents; 
and for one hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in ad- 
vance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 
Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


; RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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